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EFFICIENCY has always been a key word in profitable bank 


operation. But today, with a world at war and with our nation 


straining every fiber to meet the enemy successfully on a dozen 
different fronts, the importance of the banking institutions as 
the backbone of our economic structure makes it increasingly 
vital that they operate at top efficiency * * * * * * * 
So—‘‘midst shot and shell’ —BANKERS MONTHLY con- 
tinues its unromantic task of giving you new ideas 
of efficiency and helping you solve your 
manifold problems of operation. 
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More Food 
than ever before 


- « « is the goal of American agriculture in 1942. 
It is the all-important contribution of farmers and stock- 
men to winning the war. As compared with last year 
it means, for example, 8!/2 billion pounds more milk — 
472 million dozen more eggs — 10!/, million more hogs 


for slaughter — 3 million more acres of peanuts for oil. 


Such substantial increases in agricultural production require 
financing for which city dollars will be mobilized in large 
amounts. Local lending institutions make those dollars 
available to individual farmers whose notes are discounted 
by the Federal intermediate credit banks. By purchasing 
the debentures of these banks, investors place their funds 


profitably and patriotically on the wartime farm front. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WICHITA, KAN. 
BALTIMORE, MD. ST. LOUIS MO. HOUSTON, TEX. 
COLUMBIA S.C. ST PAUL, MINN. BERKELEY. CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. OMAHA, NEB. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 











INTERNATIONAL PROOF MACHINE 


Bankers wrote the specifications for the 
International Proof Machine. Men thor- 
oughly familiar with banking practice, and 
particularly with the shortcomings of 
manual check-proving procedures, visual- 
ized the kind of machine they knew would 
best answer modern day requirements for 
speedy, accurate, and economical handling 
of checks. 

When International inventors and engi- 
neers set to work on this project, they had 
definite objectives to guide their efforts. Not 
only the major mechanical principles and 
operating features, but also every little de- 
sign and construction detail had its founda- 
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Offices in ce Principal Cities 





tion in existing needs. 

Result . . . the machine which is today 
expediting proof work in hundreds of banks 
throughout the country ...is a machine 
incorporating all the best features of manual 
proving systems. But most important is the 
fact that it is a machine which fits its bank 
purpose, not one to which banking operation 
must arbitrarily be fitted. 

Learn for yourself how the International 
Proof Machine will fit into your institution 
with profitable results. Address an inquiry 
today to our World Headquarters Building 
at 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 


or to the nearest branch office. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. . . 
State and Municipal Bonds........ 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks. ....... 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks. . . . 


Industrial, ete. Bonds and Stocks... 


8,125.00 
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DECEMBER 31, 1941 


$ 7,852,132.41 
328,445.18 
529,190.25 
1,167,317.83 


5,115,274.25 


$14,992,359.92 


1,555,425.35 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. 
Reserve for Losses and Claims. . . 
Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expenses 
Reinsurance Reserves............. 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 
Commissions and Brokerage 

Federal, State and Other Taxes... .. 
Accounts Payable 

Voluntary Special Reserve......... 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve. ... 


$ 4,272,581.54 
2,935,646.03 
94,851.69 
1,169,044.89 
126,820.39 
88,030.36 
731,320.86 
86,484.64 
192,889.91 
1,250,000.00 
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Premiums, not over three months due 512,021.13 
239,689.43 
10,923.16 


12,717.71 


$11,247,670.31 
Capital Paid In $2,000,000.00 
PRN sc Sweat wcuws 7,135,466.39 


Surplus to Policyholders. . . . 


Reinsurance Receivable 
Accrued Interest 


eee IONS 503) <0 6 cee eae 9,135,466.39 


Tora ApmitrepD Assets Tora LIABILITIES. ........... $20,383,136.70 


$20,383,136.70 


Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of State of New York Insurance Department. 
On the basis of December 31, 1941 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this company’s Total 
Admitted Assets and its Surplus would be increased by $12,059.61. 


Securities carried at $1,104,834.89 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Directors 


A. M. ANDERSON WILLIAM A. HAMILTON 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, New York Hamilton, Ont. 
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Parts into Power 


The Role of Sub-contracting in Arms Production 


As the stream of our war effort steadily mounts, 
the country is increasingly conscious that high 
water mark is still not at hand. Revisions in our 
“must” objectives, each one setting the ultimate 
goal higher, have been forced; and each raising 
of the sights has brought new obligations to in- 
dustry. 

In this greatest of “changeover” periods the 
effect on those manufacturers who were rela- 
tively untouched by the United States arms 


program a year ago now becomes apparent. In 


order to be in a position to make parts or per- 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





form special operations for prime contractors, 
many companies must adapt their methods, 
their plants and their personnel to the require- 
ments of the hour. 

Where credit is required, the Chase National 
Bank and other commercial banks throughout 
the land can be, and are, of assistance to many 
established manufacturers. That the wheels of 
arms production may turn more quickly, co- 
operation is offered not only to direct contrac- 
tors but also to sound enterprises, large or small, 


which are capably undertaking defense work. 
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Restricted Outlook For Bank Investments 


Here is a very clear and practical analysis of the prospects 
for bank investments during the war. It should be helpful 
both to investment and trust officers and their committees. 


RIOR to the war, the trend of 

bank loans in England was 

upward. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has been a steady de- 
cline. This is surprising in the face 
of increased industrial activity. 
This is especially surprising when 
one considers that the private capi- 
tal markets in England are now 
pretty much closed and it would be 
expected that banks would be called 
upon to provide this capital. 


However, with the country very 
largely concentrated on its war ef- 
fort, there are a large number of 
industries which are not sharing in 
this production, and since they do 
not need capital, they have paid off 
their bank loans. The English 
Treasury also has been willing to 
meet the financial requirements of 
firms engaged wholly in govern- 
ment contracts and thus, banks have 
lost that type of business. 


In addition, the public—because 
of uncertainty—has curtailed com- 
mitments to a minimum. As a result, 
loans of banks at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1941, represented only 26% 
of deposits, compared with 36% a 
year earlier, and 44% in August, 
1939, when the war started. 

The logical result of this decline 
in loans has been an expansion in 
investments which have increased 
from 26.7% of deposits in August, 
1939 to 30.1% in September, 1941. 
At the present time, investments 
are the largest part of banks’ earn- 
ing assets. In short, the decline in 
loans to customers—their most re- 
munerative asset—made it neces- 
sary to expand investment income. 

I mention the developments in 
England because I believe that we 
find numerous parallels to our own 


By JAMES H. CLARK 


Asst. Vice President, American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, Ill. 


situation. I do not believe that those 
of us who have seen a sharp in- 
crease in our loans over the past 
two or three years can ignore the 
trend which we have seen in Great 
Britain. At the same time, it ap- 





Seven Significant Points 
In The Bond Situation 


1. Industries will need very 
little capital from local banks 
and will undoubtedly pay off 
their bank loans. 


2. There is little likelihood of 
important bond financing or re- 
financing by industries. 

3. Municipalities are reducing 
construction activities and will 
issue fewer bonds. 


4. The Federal government 
will borrow more than ever. 


5. Because it controls the in- 
vestment market, the govern- 
ment will not increase interest 
rates. 


6. Banks and insurance com- 
panies will be expected to buy a 
large proportion of the govern- 
ment issues. 

7. Industrial expansion will be 
paid for quite largely out of 
industry's reserves or by the 
Federal government. 
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pears quite likely that our invest- 
ment portfolios will expand again. 

If we assume that we shall see an 
expansion in the net amount of 
bonds we hold, we are interested in 
knowing whether all classifications 
—U. S. Governments, municipals, 
and corporates—will increase. We 
are also very much interested in 
knowing what we can expect in 
the way of money rates or, putting 
it the other way around, will bond 
prices rise or fall during the war 
period. 

It is readily apparent from the 
President’s budget message, that 
the Government will have to raise. 
a great deal more money through 
public financing than any of us had 
anticipated. At the present time, 
our national debt is around $58,- 
000,000,000. And if the Government 
is successful in spending as much 
money as it now plans, this debt 
will be $110,000,000,000 in June, 
1943. 

Between now and June 30th of 
this year the Government will have 
to raise about $12,000,000,000 in 
new money which does not include 
the refinancing of any of its issues. 
It is quite likely that somewhere 
around six billions will be realized 
by the sales of savings bonds and, 
also, by sales of special issues of 
Government trust funds. The bulk 
of these sales, of course, will be in 
savings bonds as the Government 
hopes to sell about one billion per 
month. If these figures prove to be 
accurate, it will be necessary for 
the Treasury to sell an additional 
six billion dollars of Government 
bonds before June 30th. 


In the next fiscal year, starting 
July 1 this year and ending June 
(Continued on page 121) 
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N 1928, after he had lost his only 
son in the first World War, Sir 
Harry Lauder, the great Scotch 

comedian, wrote a book entitled, 
“Roamin’ In The Gloamin’.” The 
first sentence in that book was, “It’s 
a bonnie world, I’m tellin’ ye!” 
That sentence comes back to me 
often as I travel through the many 
states of this great Union of ours. 






































Bank Systems Differ, But 


Principles Remain The Same 


It is a great country. It’s a beautiful 
country. It’s a bonnie United States. 

The main purpose of calling on 
bankers in our many states has 
been to discover trends in operat- 
ing technique, and to observe the 
functioning of our correspondent 
banking system. 

I started out with no theories to 
be substantiated, and with no ideas 
to promote. As editor of a banking 
publication which is read in every 
bank in America, I must be neutral. 
Not owning stock in any bank, I 
can be neutral, and can serve as an 
observer and reporter. 

In such capacity, I say again, 
“This is a bonnie country. It is 
thrifty. It is progressive. Its banks 
serve their customers better than 


ws the banks of any other country, and 


they are thriving as a result of it. 
As an illustration of how banks 
are thriving, I can cite a conversa- 
tion with a vice president in a small 
Kansas town who complained about 
conditions. I turned to the cashier 


after I had listened to the vice presi- 


dent’s tale of woe, and said: 

“You had better find some way to 
cheer up your vice president. He is 
certainly discouraged with the un- 
satisfactory conditions.” 

The vice president, who had been 
complaining, took hold of my arm, 
pulled me to one side, and confided 
this piece of information to me, 
“Mr. Beaty, we have paid 25% divi- 
dends for the past four years.” 

I found a bank in South Dakota 
which has earned nearly 17% on 
its deposits in 1940. About 20% of 
these earnings were from fees, and 
80% from interest on loans and 


bonds. With deposits of approxi- 
mately ten million dollars, it earned 
$481,633 gross. 

A bank in a small Michigan town 
made 28% on its capital in 1941. 
Others have made good profits by 
energetically seeking for loans by 
selling services at a profit, and by 
improving systems to reduce oper- 
ating expenses. 

None of the bankers with whom 
I talked in the 38 states, complained 
about earnings. As a matter of fact, 
they didn’t complain about any- 
thing. Some of them were experi- 
encing new problems, especially 
those adjacent to large army camps 
and new industries which have 
brought in large numbers of work- 
men. 

These banks have an operating 
problem in handling the new pay- 
rolls. In the case of handling the 
army payrolls, they have an ex- 
pense without a compensating in- 
come, as a rule. But in the case of 
handling the payrolls of factories, 
they commonly have compensating 
income to offset the expense. 


Size Of Banking Territory Varies 
Widely 


Key West, Florida, that little 
island that is farther south than 
any city in Continental United 
States, has a bank with about $3,- 
000,000 total resources. The terri- 
tory from which this bank can draw 
business is about three and one half 
miles long, and a mile and a half 
wide. It is a segregated island—but 


the officers are pleased with their 
current activity, even though their 


territory appears to be very small. 
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After visiting banks in 38 of the 48 states during the past 18 months, the editor of 


Bankers Monthly concludes that systems vary because operating officers have dif- 
ferent ideas, different abilities, and varying experiences. He is more confident than 
ever that our American System of banking is the most constructive in the world. 


In contrast to this, a bank which 
I visited at Las Vegas, Nevada, has 
a territory approximately 100 miles 
square. It is true that there aren’t 
many people living in the deserts 
surrounding Las Vegas, but these 
extreme situations show How dif- 
ferent banking territories can be. 


I visited a bank in Utah that 
sends silver to customers a hun- 
dred miles distant in the custody of 
drivers of freight trucks. 


Variations In Workrooms 


The most interesting contrasts, 
however, become apparent when 
you visit workrooms and talk with 
the operating managers of banks. 
There is no one bank system which 
is used in all banks. Even in the 
same town, different banks may 
have entirely different techniques. 

For example, in one western city, 
there are three banks in the same 
block. One uses modern proof ma- 
chines, and believes that this is the 
only way to handle proof and dis- 
tribution, because one operator can 
perform eight jobs at one operation. 
One of the others uses an analysis 
machine for proving and analyzing 
accounts at the same time. The third 
uses electric calculators for prov- 
ing, because one operator can prove 
items as fast as 20,000 a day. This 
bank does the sorting and distrib- 
uting in additional operations. The 
auditor of each bank believes that 
his bank has the best system for its 
situation. 


In order to try to determine why 
systems vary so extensively, even 
within the same city block, I tried 
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to learn the reasofis for each of 
these three installations. 

I discovered that the bank using 
the analysis machine wanted to 
have equipment which would not 
require the older employees to 
learn a new keyboard. That was the 
sole reason for the decision to use 
analysis machines. 

(This, incidentally, leads me to 
observe that our manufacturers 
have done a splendid job in provid- 
ing a variety of equipment from 
which a choice may be made to suit 
each situation.) 

In the two other banks, the oper- 
ating officer believed that he had 
the fastest system available and 
speed was uppermost in his mind. 

I found one bank in one of the 
central states which does not prove 
deposits at all. At least, that is what 
I was told when I first made in- 
quiry about proving. It was then 
explained that the bank’s customers 
who bring in large deposits, are so 
careful in making up their deposit 
tickets on adding machines that 
there is no practical need to prove 
their totals. This bank, therefore, 
accepts the totals as correct, and 
proves only the smaller deposits in 
which most of the errors occur. 


Delayed Posting Increases In 
Popularity 


Delayed posting is, without a 
doubt, gaining in favor from one 
end of the country to the other. 
Instead of having the bookkeepers 
post all day long and, of necessity, 
handle the same ledger sheet two 
or more times a day, the checks are 
accumulated until the bank closes, 


- 


and then the bookkeepers have all 
of the work before them at one time. 

As a result of this rearrangement, 
one bank has discovered that, were 
it not necessary to return bad 
checks the same day as received, 
one-third the number of employees 
could post all of the books. 


The Clearing House members of 
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Sawdust, pressed into fireplace logs, at Scotia, Calif. 


Oklahoma City have discussed the 
matter, but believe there are legal 
restrictions which will prevent de- 
laying of returned checks. 

It would appear to me that a step 
which soon may be taken will be to 
change the clearing house rule with 
respect to the return of bad checks 
so that sight paying will not be 
necessary. 

Indiana has a special law which 
permits the return of checks on the 
following Monday, if they are pre- 
sented on Saturday. 

There is a great variation in the 
time of delayed posting. A bank in 
Florida has its bookkeepers come 
on about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. They stay on the job until 
their work is finished—which is 
usually nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening. 

A bank in Toledo, Ohio, posts the 
following morning, beginning at 5 
a.m. : 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the common 
practice is to have the bookkeepers 
come on at seven o’clock the follow- 
ing morning to post the work of the 
previous day. This hour was deter- 
mined on quite largely by the book- 
keepers themselves, who liked the 
idea of being through with the day’s 
work about noon. 

A bank in West Virginia says that 
it saves two hours per day per 
bookkeeper by delayed posting. 

A bank in Missouri does all of 
its posting at night, the bookkeepers 
coming on about six o’clock. 

A bank in New Jersey sorts out 
the big checks for delayed posting 
and posts the smaller ones the day 
received. 

No matter what the time of day 
the delayed posting is begun, the 
saving is about the same. The mat- 
ter of time is largely a matter of 
personal preference of either the 
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officers or the employees. 


Single Posting Has Proved 
Its Value 


I find single posting gaining favor 
in all parts of the country. Many of 
those who have changed from 
double posting to single posting, 
say that there are actually fewer 
errors now than before. 

There are two general methods 
of single posting. One is to photo- 
graph the ledger sheets. Some banks 
retain the film and send the ledger 
sheets out as statements. Others 
send photographic prints of the 
ledger sheets to the customers. 

The other method is to use a car- 
bon in a folded sheet, the top of 
which becomes the bank’s record, 
and the carbon copy of which is 
sent to the customer. 

A Tennessee bank photographs 
both checks and ledger sheets. 

There are some, of course, who 
still adhere to the old theory of 
double posting being more accu- 


A typical Joshua Tree, on the 
Mohave Desert, in California. 





A lobster trap, on the beach at Anisquam, Mass. 


rate, believing that the one oper- 
ator is a check against the other. 

It must be said, however, that 
most of the young men in banking 
are studying the technique of oper- 
ation with an open mind, believing 
that expediency is more important 
than tradition. These young men are 
finding ways to save time, to in- 
crease accuracy, and to reduce the 
expense of operation. 


Variation In Purchasing Methods 


There is great variation in opin- 
ions as to the way to purchase 
supplies and equipment. Some pur- 
chasing officers are following the 
hand-to-mouth method, not order- 
ing any excess of either equipment 
or supplies, and placing their orders 
at the last minute. These men are 
complaining about delayed deliv- 
eries. 

There are others who still buy in 
larger quantities in order to get 
discounts, and store the surplus for 
several months. 


Public Relations Ideas 


There is a great variation in such 
policy matters as public relations. 
The cashier of the First National 
Bank of Key West is a great booster 
for his little island. He was able to 
get an article about the Florida 
Keys in the Saturday Evening Post, 
illustrated with natural color pho- 
tographs, about a year ago. He is 
the leader in promoting interest in 
Key West as a resort. 

A bank in Virginia is extremely 
frank about itself in its advertising. 
But a bank in Minnesota never pub- 
lishes anything but its statement. 

The president of a bank in Gallup, 
New Mexico, is contacting eastern 
manufacturers in an effort to exploit 
the natural resources in his vicinity. 
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A flooded rice field near Crowley: La. 
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A Wisconsin bank takes special 
pains to explain the reasons for its 
service charges. 

A Boston bank gives special serv- 
ice to commercial customers on 
their management and accounting 
problems. 

The president of a large banking 
chain in California is spreading the 
news far and wide that his state is 
rapidly becoming not only self- 
supporting, but most important to 
the country as a whole. Its resources 
are not only varied, but tremen- 
dous. Listen to his sincere enthu- 
siasm for five minutes, and you will 
want to buy stock in some Cali- 
fornia institution at once. 

A bank in Maine has increased 
its influence in the community by 
selling bank money orders to those 
who cannot maintain a checking 
account. 

A banker in Montana follows the 
policy of taking part in every for- 
ward-looking activity in his com- 
munity. He is known to all the 
farmers in the territory and co- 
operates with them in all their 
business activities, with the result 
that his bank is growing and in- 
creasing its profits. 

An Iowa bank takes many occa- 
sions to write special letters to cus- 
tomers. 

A New York banker is a leader 
in community service work. 

A banker in Arizona has made 
himself known to all the people in 
the community as being interested 
in the personal advancement of 
every individual. As a result, he has 
more small accounts (on which he 
collects good fees, incidentally) 
than any other bank of a similar 
size in the territory. 

A bank in Connecticut is doing a 
splendid job of educating its cus- 
tomers and prospective customers 
to the use of banking services. 

Education, co-operation, and ini- 
tiative are outstanding words in the 
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Pineapple plants under cultivation near Deerfield, Florida. 


public relations policies of banks in 
various states of our great Union. 


Variations In Credit Policies 


There is great variation in credit 
policies. A bank in the state of 
Washington is promoting all sorts 
of personal borrowing, with great 
success. 

About 500 miles away, the presi- 
dent of a city institution almost 
brought tears to my eyes by telling 
me what is sure to happen follow- 
ing the present war if we do not 
stop people from buying goods 
which will not be paid for, for sev- 
eral months to come. 

I quoted his conversation as I 
traveled east, and almost every 
officer to whom I mentioned this 
told me that his bank would not 
have been able to exist if it had not 
been for the development of per- 
sonal loans. 

A banker in Nebraska is actively 
telling the people of his community 
to get out of debt. He is also antic- 
ipating what may happen after 
the industrial activity of the pres- 
ent war production is cut off. 

The cashier of a small bank in a 
little town in Alabama told me that 
his only worry was to balance the 
cash drawer at night. Three people 
in this small bank wait on cus- 
tomers. They all work out of one 
cash drawer. If the cash doesn’t 
balance, no one knows where to 
look for the difference. 

As a contrast to this, an Illinois 
bank has installed individual teller’s 
locked desks. Each desk contains 
places for the currency and for all 
of the utensils needed by the teller. 
Each desk is on wheels, and it is 
moved into the vault bodily at 
night. When a teller leaves, he 
closes the top of the desk and locks 
it. There is no chance for anyone 
being held responsible for his cash 
or vouchers but himself. 

A bank in New Mexico prides 





itself on lending money to Indians— . 
good Indians, and the president says 
that most of them are good. 

A Seattle bank knows the fishing 
industry sufficiently to be able to 
lend money to fishermen. 

Banks in Cheyenne lend money 
to cattlemen, and know all about 
the cattle business. 

Banks in Pennsylvania are able 
to make personal loans to miners 
because the officers of these banks 
are familiar with the mining indus- 
try, and know the men who dig out 
the coal. 

In California, one bank bases its 
loans on the almond industry. An- 
other bank bases its loans on the 
raising of dates; still another one 
on figs; another one on oranges; 
and another one on lumber. 

Successful bankers are familiar . 
with the activities of the industries 
represented in their own commu- 
nities, and it is astonishing, as you 
travel across the country, and from 
north to south, to see what varia- 
tions there are in business. 

Everything is based on the rice 
industry in Crowley, Louisiana. I 
visited a town in Texas where the 
entire activity was the pumping of 
sulphur from mines deep in the 
ground. 

In a western Texas town, a bank- 
er insisted on my visiting a local 
wool warehouse where the wool of 
angora goats is stored and sold. 
That was the pride of his commu- 
nity. 

In a Nevada city, I was told by 
the banker that the source of in- 
come for the entire community was 
gambling. 

A good sized town in Idaho would 
not be there at all if it were not for 
the local mines. 


Variations In Trust Business 


I visited a winter resort in Florida 
and one in California in which the 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Thrifty Employees Promote Thrift 


Here is a story of the experience of a bank whose officers believe that they can 
develop better employees when they encourage them to be thrifty, and at 
the same time, can promote thrift in the community more effectively. 


E HAVE learned by experi- 
I coce that the promotion of 

thrift can be carried on bet- 
ter when the employees of the bank 
practice the things they preach. 

Furthermore, we have learned 
that our employees have more 
enthusiasm and are more sincere in 
their work of promoting thrift when 
they, themselves, are trying to save 
part of their own earnings. 

In addition, we recently made a 
suggestion that it would be very 
nice if each employee would pur- 
chase a United States Defense Bond. 
Nothing more was said about it and 
we were agreeably surprised and 
happy to know that every employee 
is the owner of such a bond and 
someone in our organization had the 
forethought to have a large placard 
posted at the entrance of our bank 
stating this fact. 

If we are going to co-operate in 
the selling of Defense Bonds, we 
think we can do a much better job 
if we own a bond ourselves. We 
know more about them, we are more 
enthusiastic when we talk about 
them and our sincere interest is an 
appeal to the public. 

As a matter of fact, the general 
idea of thrift:adds much to the suc- 
cess of a banking institution. The 
saving of money for a rainy day is 
important. The carefulness mani- 
fested in the use of supplies means 
more profit to the bank, but at the 
same time, it teaches the individual 
that thrift is the saving of wasted 
time, and it gives him a broader 
knowledge of the things to read and 
the matters to study. In fact he is 
more careful in all his work. 

We want our employees to de- 
velop hobbies. We hope that they 
can find time to help in the worth- 
while community enterprises. We 
think each individual has a duty to 
put forth his or her best efforts for 
the things worthwhile and we have 
always had the thought that a per- 
sonality and an ability, if given the 
opportunity to function, will assist 
the individual in preparing himself 
for a more responsible position. 

We recently made use of a radio 
program on our local station to give 
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By GROVER C. HELM 


President, National Bank of Bloomington, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


our employees recognition, to ad- 
vertise United States Defense 
Bonds, and to promote thrift in gen- 
eral. We asked each of our em- 
ployees to prepare a short radio 
script, giving his or her ideas as to 
the advisability of purchasing 
United States Defense Bonds to help 
provide for the future. 

An idea of the interest taken by 
our employees may be had from the 
fact that everyone turned in a 
script, and information as to the 
type of thinking they do is obtained 
by reading some of the scripts: 

“Do you remember that, last 
December when your _ neighbor 
received his Christmas savings 
check from The National Bank of 
Bloomington, you said to yourself: 
‘I wish that I had started a Christ- 
Mas savings account last year so 
that I would be getting a check 
now.’ The National Bank of Bloom- 
ington still offers Christmas sav- 
ings accounts, but at this time the 
United States Government is offer- 
ing you an opportunity to save 
money, at a good return, for your 
future needs. For $18.75 now, in ten 
years the United States Govern- 
ment will pay you $25, or if you 





Benefits From Thrift 


Education 


1. Thrifty employees do much 
better work and waste fewer 
supplies. 


2. A thrifty person not only 
saves time but makes better use 
of time. 


3. As a direct result of promot- 
ing thrift, our business has 
grown, and our profits have in- 
creased; our total resources have 
more than doubled in the last 
six years. 


need money before the end of ten 
years, the Government will give you 
a proportionate amount for the 
length of time it has been held. Ten 
years from now, don’t be one of 
those who will say: ‘I wish that I 
had purchased an $18.75 United 
States Defense Bond from the Na- 
tional Bank of Bloomington, 10 
years ago!” 
—O-— 

“Many folks in Bloomington and 
Normal are now working steadily 
at good wages. These same folks 
can recall many a month in which 
employment was not to be obtained. 
To these, we appeal: “Don’t spend 
all that you are making now. Put 
part of your wages aside in the 
world’s safest investment: —United 
States Defense Bonds. Try to buy a 
bond a month. You may buy one for 
as little as $18.75, and if the day 
comes when employment cannot be 
found, you may redeem that bond 
at the value set forth on its face. If 
you do this, you will never again be 
troubled with lack of money in 
times of need.” 

—O— 

“An attractive feature of Series 
“G” Defense Bonds is that, in case 
of death of the holder, the bonds 
may be redeemed at part plus any 
interest that has accrued. The 
Treasury Department asks only that 
it be notified of the death within 
four months. In such a case, the 
cash received from the bonds will 
provide means of paying inheritance 
taxes or other taxes, debts of the 
estate and funeral expenses. This 
safeguards the estate by avoiding 
the possibility of selling other assets 
at a sacrifice to meet pressing obli- 
gations.” 

—-O-—— 

“Life insurance companies invest 
a large share of their funds in U. S. 
Government bonds. The best way 
to save during the year so that you 
will have the premium is to buy 
Government stamps or the smaller 
units of Defense Bonds. Your insur- 
ance company would be happy to 
take the bonds or stamps in lieu of 
the premium due or for the buying 
of more insurance.” 
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A Review Of Insurance For Borrowers’ 


How bank officers and insurance salesmen may co-operate to mutual advantage. 


During the past five years, Bank- 
ers Monthly has published lists of 
available insurances needed by each 
of 46 industries. Our purpose was 
to provide check lists for loan of- 
ficers to use in reviewing the credit 
files of borrowers or prospective 
borrowers. F 

One bank makes use of this infor- 
mation in this way: It hands the 
list of insurable hazards in the bor- 
rower’s business to an insurance 
representative (preferably the one 
who has already sold insurance to 
the borrower) and asks him to 
make a study of the insurance 
policies owned by the business to 
determine how many hazards are 
properly covered and how many 
are not. 

The bank asks also that the insur- 
ance representative make an effort 
to discover any policies which are 
not really needed, for, it has dis- 
covered that often there are cover- 
ages maintained over a period of 
years which may have been needed 
at some previous time, but are not 
needed now. 

In this way, this bank improves 
the protection of its customers as 
well as protecting itself. If a serious 
insurable loss occurs in the busi- 
ness of the borrower, the bank is 
not likely to lose if an insurance 
company pays the loss. 

Without proper coverage, if a 
serious loss did occur, the bank 
might lose because of the inability 





of the borrower to make settlement. 
In any event, the borrower is bet- 
ter protected, and, therefore, is a 
better credit risk. 


In the accompanying two-page 
table, the 46 check lists are com- 
bined for easier reference. A small- 
er table shows the key number 
applying to each industry, and also 
gives the issue of Bankers Monthly 
in which each ,industry was dis- 
cussed. 


The key numbers are used in the 
large two-page table to indicate the 
different kinds of insurance which 
would be checked for each industry. 
Wherever this key number appears, 
it indicates that the type of insur- 
ance opposite which it is placed 
should be considered in making a 
survey of the business. 


For example: The key number 
for “fuel dealer” is 33. In the big 
table, 33 appears opposite such in- 
surance types as: accounts receiv- 
able; automobile fire, theft, and col- 
lision; automobile non-ownership; 
and so on. The insurance man must 
first list all of the policies needed 
and then check off those which the 
borrower has. The items remaining 
indicate what additional policies 
may be needed for complete pro- 
tection. 

However, if, for example, the 
dealer has no employee who uses his 
own car in the business of his em- 
ployer, the dealer does not need 


“automobile non-ownership” in- 
surance. 

If the dealer has no railroad side 
track serving his yard, he does not 
need “side track insurance”, and 
so on. 

Probably there is no individual 
case in which all of the insurance 
coverages checked should be pur- 
chased by the borrower. Conditions 


differ. Some borrowers own their 


own automobiles for delivery and ~ 


some do not, and there are many 
other variations. 

However, it is important for the 
insurance representative to con- 
sider all of the items indicated by 
the number assigned to the indus- 
try in order to be able to eliminate 
those not needed, and to disclose 
those which are needed but which 
have not been purchased. 

When the insurance representa- 
tive brings the results of his survey 
to the bank with recommendations, 
the loan officer confers with the 
borrower with respect to those 
coverages which he does not have. 
Often, this is a joint meeting of the 
insurance representative, the bor- 
rower, and the loan officer. Then, 


all three viewpoints are available 


for the proper discussion. 

If the borrower is in some indus- 
try not included in the table, the 
loan officer may request the insur- 
ance representative to make out a 
list for that industry, based upon 
the help this table can give. 





Protection Given By Each Type Of Insurance In The Following Table 


Accounts Receivable—The lack of ability to 
collect amounts due a business because of the 
damage to or destruction of records by fire, 
lightning, and so on, 


Automatic Builders’ Risk—Damage to a 
building under construction, the contractor's 
equipment, and his supplies, caused by fire and 
other named hazards. The amount payable in 
ease of loss, is automatically adjusted each 
month as the contractor reports a changed 
value of the insured property. 

Automobile Fire, Theft, And Collision—The 

damage or loss of the insured automobile by 
fire, theft, or a collision. 
, Automobile non-ownership—Claims for bodily 
injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by the automobile of an employee used 
in the service of the insured. 

Automobile Operator’s—Injury or death of 
& person or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobile while the insured (or 


his employee) is driving the cars of others 

(such as parking the cars of hotel guests). 
Automobile Public Liability And Property 

Damage—The automobile of the insured caus- 


ing injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others. 

Bailee’s Customer—Damage to property of 
others while in the hands of the insured for 
cleaning or otherwise changing its condition. 


March, 1942 


Bankers Blanket Bonds—Loss of money, 
securities, and other valuables from: Dishonesty 
of employees, burglary, holdup, robbery, de- 
struction, theft, larceny, misplacement, mys- 
terious unexplainable disappearance, loss in 
transit. Damage to building or equipment result- 
ing from: burglary, robbery, holdup, theft, 
larceny, or attempts to commit any of these 
crimes. Any fraudulent, dishonest, or criminal 
act of any employee. 


Barber Shop Liability—The insured being 
held liable for bodily injury or death alleged 
to have been caused by the insured, or an 
employee in performing the work commonly 
carried on in a barber shop, including mani- 
curing, chiropody, hair dyeing, permanent wav- 


ing, facial massage and the like. 
Beauty Shop Liability—The insured being 
held liable for bodily injury or death alleged 


to have been caused by the insured or an 
employee performing the work of a beauty shop, 
including manicuring, hair dyeing, permanent 
waving, water waving, facial massage, chirop- 
ody, and the like. 

Betterments And Improvements—Damage by 


fire to equipment and other devices which a 
tenant has added to a rented building. 


Bid Bond—tThe named contractor failing to 
meet all the requirements of the contract (if his 
bid is accepted) on which he is bidding. 


Boiler Insurance—Loss, expense, and damage 
resulting from an accident to a steam boiler in 
which property damage or bodily injury to 
persons occurs. 

Burglary—Property being stolen by someone 
entering the building for the purpose of steal- 
ing, and leaving visible marks at the place of 
entrance. 

Business Accident—An accident to the one 
insured. Certain amounts are paid to the busi- 
ness (rather than to the insured or a personal 
beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eye- 
sight, or for death. 

Business Interruption—Business being in- 
operative due to destruction or serious damage 
to building, machinery, or the raw product, 
resulting from fire, tornado, or other insured 
hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net 
profits and the fixed charges thus lost). 


Business Interruption Due To Loss Of Out- 
side Power—The inability to get needed power 
furnished by s power plant which is inoperative 
because of fire damage. 

Business Life—Death—the stated amount to 
be paid to the business (rather than to a per- 
sonal beneficiary. 


Check Alteration And Forgery—The wrongful 
(Continued on page 110) 
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TYPES OF INSURANCE 
Table on the following pages explains each type 
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Industry 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER—August, 1939 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCE CO.—May, 1938 
BAKERY—March, 1939 


BANK—October, 1941 


stry 
DEPARTMENT STORE—January, 1937 : 
IG§$ Serer 
FARM EQUIPMENT DEALER—November, 1938..... 
FEED MILL—July, 


LUMBER YARD—June, 1937 23 
MEAT PACKER—July, 1939. ............csceccceees 24 
MINING COMPAN Y—April, 1938 
PAPER MANUFACTUR R—January 


BUILDING CONTRACTOR—February, 1938 
BUTTER AND EGG DEALER—June, 1938.......... 5 
CANDY MANUFACTURER—February, 1939......... 6 


CANNER Y—August, 


26 
PLUMBING-HEATING CONTRACTORS Sepi., 1940.27 
PRIVATELY OPERATED HOSPITALS—July, 1940. .37 
REAL ESTATE OPERATORS—August, 1940 38 
RESTAURANT—June, 1939 


‘LOUR MILL— 
‘UEL DEALER—October, 1940 
"UR MANUFACTURER—September, 1 
FURNITURE MANUFACTU 


RET ER—May, 1939... 


pee, Str 2 


CANVAS GOODS MANU FACTURER—Dec., 1939. 
CLAY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURER—Nov., 
CLEANING AND DYEING CONCERN—Nov., 1936. 9 
CLOTHING MANUFACTURER—August, 1938 
CLOTHING STORE—September, 1938. 

CONCRETE CONTRACTOR—April, 1941. 
DAIRY PLANT—July, 1941 


March, 1942 


GARMENT MANUFACTURER—June, 1938 
HARDWARE DEALER—December, 1940 
HOME OW my pee MS occa cencenas ; 
HOTELS—June, 1940 


RETAIL DRUGGIST—January, 1942................ 
SHOE MANUFACTURER—December, 1937. 

SOFT DRINK BOTTLERS—March, 1940 
STEEL CASTINGS INDUSTRY—February, 1940 
STOVE MANUFACTURER—November, 1939 
THEATRE—May, 1937 


emcee Ss Wa 


ICE CREAM aoatag —February, 1937 
JEWELER—Jan 

JOB PRINTERS—M: 
KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURER January, 1939... 


rt ems 


WOODWORKING PLANT—June, 1941........ eee 8 


Protection Given By Each Type Of Insurance In The Table On The Preceding Pages 


use of the insured’s name on a check, or the 
changing of the check as to amount or payee 
after the insured wrote it. 


Coastal Shipments—Damage to or destruction 
of named goods due to fire or perils of the sea 
while in transit on a named coastal boat or 
connecting ferry at a stated time. 


Consequential Loss From Fire And Allied 
Hazards—Damage which is the indirect resuit 
of a fire or other unexpected happening. 


Consequential Loss Of Contents Of Refrig- 
erators—Burning or exploding which makes the 
refrigerating equipment inoperative with a con- 
sequential loss of the contents of the refriger- 
ator from spoilage. 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability—Injuries 
or death suffered by someone not in the employ 
of the contractor, and held to have been the 
result of the process of construction work car- 
ried on by or for the insured. 


Contractor’s Equipment Floater—Named 
equipment being damaged or destroyed by fire, 
lightning, or transportation hazards (and other 
named hazards), wherever it may be in the 
United States or Canada. 


Contractual Liability—Hazards assumed by 
the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 


Credit Insurance—The loss that results from 
the non-payment of money due to the insured. 


Deferred Payment—Damage or total loss of 
merchandise sold on the deferred payment plan 
if caused by fire or transportation hazards. 


Druggist’s Liability—The insured druggist 
being held liable for bodily injuries or death 
alleged to have been caused by the use of drugs, 
medicines, prescriptions, or merchandise pur- 
chased in the store of the insured. 


Earthquake (only in earthquake areas)— 
A violent shaking or trembling of the earth 
which damages or destroys the insured property. 


Electrical Machinery—Damage to the property 
of the insured, damage to the property of others 
for which the insured is held liable, and the 
cost of litigation; all arising from an accident 
to electrical equipment, 


Elevator Liability With Property Damage 
Endorsement—Injury or death of any person 
not employed by the insured; or damage to 
the property of others, held to have been caused 
by the named and described elevator of the 
insured. 


Explosion—Damage to property of the insured, 
caused by a “violent bursting or expansion 
with great noise,” or by the bursting of fly 
wheels, electric power generators, or internal 
combustion engines. 


Explosion Legal Liability—-Damage to the 
property or the person of others resulting from 
an explosion on the property of the insured. 


Extended Coverage Endorsement (to be at- 
tached to all fire, property damage, and use 
and occupancy policies)—-Damage by wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, property 
damage, and oil burner smudge. 


Fidelity Bond—The dishonesty of employees 
of the insured. 


Fine Arts Floater—Damage to, destruction 
of, or theft of described paintings, tapestries, 
rugs, sculpture, and other art objects. 


Fire And Explosion Legal Liability—Being 
held legally liable for loss to other property 
because of a fire or explosion in the insured 
property. 


Fire Insurance On Building And Machinery 
—Damage to the insured property due to a fire. 


Fire (Reporting Cover On Contents)—A de- 
structive burning of the insured contents of a 
building, the quantity and value of which is 
reported as it fluctuates each month. 


Fire (Reporting Form On Lumber In Yards) 
—The burning of lumber stored in piles in the 
open air, the quantity of which is reported to 
the insurance company monthly. 


Fire With Additional Hazards Endorsement 
—Damage or destruction of the insured prop- 
erty by fire, windstorm, hail, riot, explosion, 
air craft, motor vehicle, smoke damage, or oil 
burner smudge. 


Plywheel—Damage resulting from a violent 
bursting of an engine flywheel. 


Forgery Bond—Someone signing the name of 
the insured to checks, notes, or other docu- 
ments in an attempt to obtain money or other 
property illegally. 


Purrier’s Customers—Damage or total loss 
of furs or garments trimmed with fur while in 
the hands of the insured furrier for storage, 
repair, or alteration. 
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Garage Public Liability—Claims of persons, 
not employees, for bodily injury or death for 
which the garage owner or his employees are 
held liable. 

Group Disability—A physical condition which 
prevents the performance of the daily work of 
any insured employee. 

Group Life And Group Accident—Protection 
for 50 or more employees in one concern given 
by one policy (each insured is given a certifi- 
cate) without medical examination and at a 
lower price than for individual policies, against 
death or accident, respectively. 

Hired Car Public Liability And Property 
Damage—Bodily injury or damage to the prop- 
erty of others caused by an automobile or 
truck hired for the use of the insured but not 
owned by him. 


Inherent Explosion—Explosion caused by 
equipment or materials (gas, dust, and the 
like) which are constantly present in the regu- 
lar operation of the business. 

Inside Holdup—Forcible possession of per- 
sonal property being taken within the premises 
of the insured. 

Jeweler’s Block—Forcible possession being 
taken of jewelry, precious stones, or precious 
metals either owned by or entrusted to the 
insured, no matter where the goods were at the 
time of the loss. 

Leasehold—A lease being terminated by a 
fire or other destructive element. 


License Bond—Infringement of a 
issued to the insured. 


Maintenance Bond—The named construction 
work failing to remain in a stated condition 
for a certain length of time. 

Malicious Damage—Vandalism or willful 
physical injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insured. 

Malpractice—The insured being held liable 
for injury or death caused by an employee 
such as a physician, nurse, druggist, or beau- 
tician, in the course of performing his work. 

Marine Cargo—Damage or destruction of 
goods while on a boat. 

Manufacturers’ And Contractors’ Property 
Damage—Damage to the property of others on 
the premises of the insured, except when caused 
by the burning out of an electric unit, or the 
bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or tur- 
bine, or by an elevator. 


Manufacturers’ And Contractors’ Public 
Liability—The injury or death of anyone not 
in the employ of the insured for which the 
insured is liable (including defense, and pay- 
ment of all legal and first aid expense). 


Merchandise Floater—Damage to or total 
loss, caused by fire or transportation hazards, 
of merchandise sold on the installment plan, 
leased, loaned, rented, or sent on approval, 
while merchandise is in the hands of customers 
and not yet fully paid for. 

Merchandise On Approval—Damage or total 
loss of merchandise leased, loaned, rented, or 
sent on approval, caused by fire or transporta- 
tion hazards. 


Messenger Robbery—Forcible possession be- 
ing taken of money, securities or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an em- 
ployee outside the premises of the insured, 
during certain hours. 


Mill-In-Transit Fire And Windstorm—No 
rebate being allowed on the freight on wheat 
because the flour or the wheat is destroyed by 
fire or windstorm before the flour is shipped 
from the mill on a milling-in-transit rate. 


Neon Sign—Damage or destruction of a 
named neon sign caused by certain named 
hazards. 


Occupational Disease (to be added to work- 
men’s compensation policy )—TIllness caused by 
the hazards which are constantly present in 
the regular operation of the named business. 


Openstock Burglary—The theft of articles 
from within a mercantile establishment when 
the store is not open for business. 


Owners, Landlords, And Tenants—The in- 
sured (as owner, landlord, or tenant) being 
held liable for the injury or death of anyone 
on the property owned or used by the insured, 
except his employees. 


Parcel Post—Damage or total loss of goods 
while in transit as parcel post, registered, or 
unregistered mail. 

Patent Infringement—The necessity of de- 
fending a patent owner and his licensees 
against all infringements. 

Paymaster Robbery—Forcible possession of 
money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 

Performance Bend—The named construction 
work not being completed by a stated time. 


license 


Permit Bond—Infringement of a 
issued to the insured. 


Personal Accident Insurance (of owners or 
partners)—An accident to the one insured. 
Certain sums are paid for certain dismember- 
ments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death to 
a personal beneficiary rather than to a business 
(which would be business accident insurance.) 

Personal Life Insurance (of owners or part- 
ners)—Death—the stated amount to be paid 
to beneficiaries of the insured instead of to a 
business concern (which would be_ business 
life.) 

Plate Glass—Breakage or other damage to 
plate glass specifically described. (The glass is 
usually replaced rather than a money payment 
being made.) 


Products Liability—Claims for illness or 
death resulting from products such as food and 
drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 


Profits And Commissions—The burning of 
goods on which profits or commissions would 
have been made. 


Public Liability And Property Damage— 
Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property 
of others (not in the employ of the insured) 
and for which the insured is held liable. 

' Rain—Rain, snow, sleet, or hail reducing the 
income from a public event, such as a sale held 
by the insured store. 

Riot And Civil Commotion—tThe deliberate 
and disorderly acts of three or more persons 
which terrorize the public and damage prop- 
erty. 

Safe Burglary—Personal 
stolen from a vault or safe. 


Safe Deposit Box—Forcible possession be- 
ing taken of the contents of a safe deposit box 
named (usually with others) in the policy. 

Salesmen’s Samples—Damage or loss of 
sample merchandise carried by traveling sales- 
men, no matter where the goods were at the 
time the loss occurred. 

Side Track—The damage to property of 
others by fire or the personal injury or death 
of individuals for which the existence of a 
railroad side track serving the insured’s prop- 
erty is held to be the cause. 


Sprinkler Leakage—The discharge of water 
or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 

Steam Boiler 
in which 
occurs. 

Teams Liability—Claims for bodily injury 
or death resulting from the operation of 
wagons, equipment, and draft animals described 
in the policy. 

Teams Property Damage—Claims for dam- 
age to the property of others resulting from 
the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 
animals described in the policy. 

Theatre Property Damage—Damage to the 
property of others for which the theatre owner 
is held liable. 


Theatre Public Liability—Bodily injury or 
death to anyone for which the theatre owner 
is held liable. 


Trailer Public Liability And Property Dam- 
age—Claims for bodily injury, death or damage 
to the property of others caused by an auto- 
mobile trailer owned by or operated for the 
insured. 


Transportation—Damage to named goods, or 
their destruction, while in transit on a named 
carrier at a stated time, and resulting from a 
named cause. 


permit 


property being 


An accident to a steam boiler 
property damage or personal injury 


Truck Cargo—Accidents to goods being 
transported by motor truck owned or hired by 
the insured. 


Truck Liability And Property Damage— 
Claims for bodily injury, death or property 
damage arising from the operation of a motor 
truck owned or operated for the insured. 


Unearned Premium—A fire insurance policy 
being cancelled by a fire before the end of the 
policy period, with the result that the insured 
will have paid a premium for which he re 
ceives no service. 

Valuable Mineral Shipments—aAll risks of 
losses or damage to mineral ores en route to 
the smelter or mint. 


Water Damage—Property damage caused by 
the accidental discharge, leakage, or overflow 
of water, steam, or other substance escaping 
from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, 
standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating system, 
and the like. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Injuries to work- 
men for which a workman’s compensation law 
requires the employer to pay. 
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fronted with a serious problem 

in handling our storage of old 
records. We had file after file of old 
ledger sheets, and many more con- 
tainers filled with deposit slips. 

It became necessary either to 
destroy some of the old records or 
to find additional space in which the 
current records might be stored. 
Neither one of these expedients 
appealed to us. Our senior officers 
disliked the idea of destroying old 
records, and everyone agreed that 
the arranging for additional stor- 
age space would be expensive and 
difficult. 

With the situation in mind, we 
made a thorough study of single 
posting, and finally decided that we 
would adopt the single posting idea 
with some modifications. 

We first arranged to photograph 
statements at the end of the month, 
and filed the film instead of ledger 
sheets. This eliminated the necessity 
of finding more space to store ledger 
sheets, but there was still the prob- 
lem of storing bulky deposit slips. 

Our final conclusion was that we 
would photograph these along with 
the checks, and then return the 
deposit slips as well as the checks 
to the customer. This plan reduced 
our need for storage space, so our 
storage problem was taken care of. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that the idea of returning deposit 
slips was not at first welcomed by 
all officers. It is almost a tradition 


S tron months ago, we were con- 





The Routine 


1. After the posting, checks 
and deposit tickets are photo- 
graphed on one film and labeled 
with the date of posting. 


2. The deposit tickets are filed 
with the checks. 


3. The account is audited at 
the end of the month by compar- 
ing the number of checks and 
deposit slips in the file with the 
entries on the statement. 
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We Return Deposit Slips To Customers 


The storage space saved and the elimination of the extra work of filing more ~ 
than compensates for the work and cost of photographing deposit slips. 


By R. C. AYRES 


Asst. Cashier, Liberty State Bank, 
Dallas, Texas 


that deposit slips must be retained 
forever because they contain the 
handwriting of the customer, and 
represent his authority to the bank 
to care for his money. 

When we checked into this theory 
we learned that many, if not most, 
deposit slips are made on the type- 
writer. 

When we checked into the com- 
parative value of photographs of 
the original records and the records 
themselves. We learned that these 
records have been presented as 
evidence in many courts, and the 
courts have accepted photographic 
reproductions of original records as 
being just as authentic as the rec- 
ords themselves. In other words, the 
bank is fully protected, we are sure, 
when it has photographs of checks 
and deposit slips, and so there is no 
necessity to store the bulky slips. 

Like other banks of the country, 
we have had a problem in handling 
the increased number of items going 
through the workroom. Anything 
we can do to simplify the handling 
of these items is certainly a saving. 
Of course we must be sure that we 
do not sacrifice protection in order 
to save a little time. But the rec- 
ords of many court cases convinced 
us that we were not sacrificing any 
protection when we gave up the 
deposit slips, retaining photographs 
of them. 

There was a second question in 
connection with the decision to re- 
turn the slips to customers, and that 
was the customers’ reactions. Some 
officers raised the point that the cus- 
tomer would not care to have them, 
and might even resent having them 
returned. For this reason, we made 
a special announcement of our in- 
tention, and set forth the advan- 
tages we believed the returned slips 
would be to the customer. 

We have a customers’ house organ 
called The Liberty Letter, which we 
give to customers each month, and 
in the May, 1941 issue of this house 





organ we published a letter signed 
by our president which read as fol- 
lows: 

“Hereafter, our bank will return 
all deposit slips, in addition to can- 
celled checks and a statement on 
each account, at the end of each 
month. Thus, each depositor will be 
returned a complete and detailed 
account of every transaction he has 
with our bank. 

“Our own needs are fully satis- 
fied by the photographic records we 
make of each transaction; the film 
being permanently filed for any 
need that may arise. 

“A pioneer in the use of photo- 
graphic records, we are the first 
bank in the southwest to reduce all 
individual account records to film. 
In doing so, we increase the con- 
venience of our service to our de- 
positors.” 

While most of us were convinced 
that we were doing the right thing, 
we all waited eagerly for the re- 
sponse from customers. During the 
summer, we received comments 
from approximately one-half of our 
depositors, and these comments 
were all favorable. 

Many of them stated that it is 
much easier to balance their state- 
ments with their own books when 
the deposit tickets themselves are 
returned along with the checks. 

Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant advantages the bank has gained 
from this new system is that we now 
have a routine for auditing each 





The Benefits 


1. Less record storage space is 
needed. 


2. A more complete audit of 
each customer account is made 
possible. 


3. A deposit posted to the 
wrong account is more likely to 
be discovered before the state- 
ments are mailed. 


4. Customers appreciate hav- 
ing the deposit tickets as a 
means of verifying their own 
accounts. 
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individual account before the state- 
ment is returned. Formerly, we 
counted only the checks and com- 
pared the count with the number 
of checks listed on the statement. 
Now we also count the deposit 
tickets, and occasionally disclose a 
deposit posted to the wrong account. 
By making this audit before the 
statement leaves the bank, we are 
able to correct an error of this sort, 
thereby saving ourselves much seri- 
ous embarrassment. 

Of course, we do not mail the 
statements until after the film of the 
statements has been developed and 
returned to us, and we see that 
every photograph is perfectly clear. 
If it should happen that something 
would go wrong with the film, such 
as being lost in transit between the 
bank and the developers, we would 
be able to make another film, for 


we retain the customer’s ledger 
sheets until the film is safely in our 
files. 

If at any time it is necessary to 
refer to a statement, it is found very 
quickly by first looking for the box 
of film, which, by the way, is only 
four inches square and one inch 
thick, bearing the date of the month 
in which the statement was filed. 
We place the film in our projector 
and can examine every item on it 
just as easily as if we had the ledger 
sheet in our hands. 

This is a much faster operation 
than searching for an individual 
ledger sheet in our old storage file 
room. The entire operation is made 
more simple, yet the bank has full 
protection, and can readily settle 
any disputes which may arise with 
a customer as to any old entry. 

Occasionally, the court requisi- 
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From the Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles has 
come the accompanying photograph of their World War II Service 
Flag, which was hung in the bank's display window on Thursday, 
December 11—only four days “after Pearl Harbor.” 

The flag is flanked by two panels, on which are mounted snap- 
shots of the 14 men, each in his service uniform. 

It was heralded in Los Angeles newspapers as the first bank 
service flag in that city. Now bank officials are wondering whether 
it may not also be the first in the nation. If any other bank in the 
country has a prior claim to the title, we open our pages to the 


evidence. 
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tions a record, usually at the sug- 
gestion of a customer who wishes 
to prove that he made a certain 
payment, or deposited a certain 
check at a certain time. When such 
a record is requisitioned, we simply 
make a photographic print from the 
film, and the court has the evidence, 
which is just as satisfactory as the 
original. 

We follow a very simple routine. 
After the checks are posted and 
the deposits have been entered on 
the ledger sheet, both the checks 
and deposit slips are photographed. 
The deposit tickets are then filed 
along with the checks. At the end 
of the month, the account is audited, 
first by counting the checks and 
deposit slips, and second, if there 
is a discrepancy, by checking each 
voucher with the entry on the 
ledger sheet. 

We would not like to change back 
to the old system now for we are 
reaping many benefits. Further- 
more, the majority of our customers 
are aware of the change and seem 
to be satisfied with this innovation. 


National Income And Its 
Composition—1919-1938 


By Professor Simon Kuznets 
Published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York, New York. 
Two volumes, 956 pages, 238 tables, 
price $5.00. 

This report is said to be the sum- 
mary of the work of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research dur- 
ing the past several years, and is 
referred to as the most comprehen- 
sive report of its kind available. 

Those who are studying the econ- 
omy of our nation with reference 
to the possible fluctuation and value 
of bonds, and those who are pre- 
paring addresses on economic or 
financial subjects will find the in- 
formation in these books of unusual 
value. 


These books contain estimates 
which provide basic materials for 
determining broadly how many bil- 
lions can be appropriated for the 
armed services, and how this diver- 
sion will affect civilian consump- 
tion. 


The figures also show the changes 
in the sources from which the coun- 
try derives its income over the 
period since World War I, as well 
as changes in the distribution of this 
income between employees com- 
pensation, net income from mer- 
chandising, and income from prop- 
erty. 
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Ideas For Avoiding Waste 














































oly 
the P 
ce, Because of restrictions now placed upon certain materials, 
the all banks need such ideas as those published here, to avoid 
— waste of supplies so that the wdrk will not be handicapped. 
ind 
on 
cks 
ed. HE First National Bank of and these should be returned to the Too large an envelope wastes 
led Madison, Wisconsin, publishes a_ stockroom for redistribution. This paper and frequently postage be- 
end timely suggestion in its house system is being used and is of par- _ sides. 
ted, organ, which should be helpful to __ ticular significance now, because it 4. Turn your carbon. 
and other banks. is almost impossible to buy paper The life of carbon paper can fre- | 
we The item is as follows: clips. Stock that is available has quently be lengthened by simply 
ach “Several months ago, one of the doubled or trebled in price. turning it around. It’s worth trying! 
the employees suggested a method of “Incidentally, it is also in order 5. Binders can be repaired. 
clearing paper clips which has_ that we conserve and re-use rub- Where feasible, empty transfer 
ack proven to have saved the bank ber bands of all sizes. Envelopes’ binders into storage binders, thus 
— some real money. His suggestion and paper of all kinds, and carbon’ releasing the former for further 
= was that there are a number of de- as well, should be used sparingly 
pisces partments in the bank which re- and with care to avoid waste. Type- 
— ceive and accumulate paper clips writer spools and containers should 
aoe. be sent to the stockroom for return 
to the supplier.” 
The Royal Bank of Canada makes 
the following suggestions to its em- 
ployees: 
1. Are you a paper-waster? 
While paper is not yet fully 
reau rationed, that is a likely eventuality. 
1819 As it is, at the present time stocks 
‘ork. generally are very low or non- 
bles, existent and deliveries of orders 
placed now are grudgingly prom- 
um- ised in six months time. So why 
onal not begin right now to practice 
dur- economy in the use of paper? In the 
1d is event of complete rationing, our 
hen- green desk blotters, for instance, i? 
le. will not be easy to get—if not im- ¥ 
con- possible. Speaking of paper, chlor- hi 
rence ine, which makes letter paper white, y 
value is now a vital war commodity and q 
pre- less of it is being allotted to the : 
c or paper mills for bleaching purposes. { 
> in- When your letter paper, therefore, | 
isual reaches you looking a bit “dirty,” N 
don’t blame the stationery depart- i 
— ment, or the paper mills. Put the i} 
3 for blame where it really belongs—on H 
> bil- Adolph Hitler. if 
> the 2. Be as acctrate as possible. ¥ 
swans If you do make a minor error in | 
ump- a return or letter, do not destroy or it 
re-write it; erase and correct when- a 
ever possible. 
anges 3. Watch your envelopes. : 
-oun- 
- the 
well 
f this 
com- 
mer- The problem of conserving supplies and mak- 
prop- ing equipment last longer is a responsibility 


of both management and operating staff. Co- 
operative effort will do much to solve it. 
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Many miscellaneous items such as these are already becoming increasingly hard 
to get. Intelligent conservation should become general practice in every bank. 


use. In some offices, it may be pos- 
sible to do away with transfer 
binders altogether. The stationery 
department could make good use 
of any surplus transfer binders 
which are in good condition. So 
please make a report of any of these 
not being used. 


If your loose leaf binders are 
worn or do not look in any too good 
shape, do not immediately discard 
them and order new ones. First con- 
sult the stationery department to 
see if they can be repaired. This 
also applies to wooden card cabi- 
nets, check, character, and signa- 
ture card files. The chances are that 
they can be repaired locally right 
in your own office and made to last 
for years longer. 


6. Typewriter ribbons and spools. 


We are told that soon it will not 
be possible to obtain red typewriter 
ribbons. However, this may not be 
such a bad thing, as all-black (one- 
color) ribbons are much more eco- 
nomical, since they can be re-wound 
and used on the other surface, thus 
doubling their life. This naturally 
brings us to the subject of type- 
writer spools, which on no account 
should be thrown away. Branches 
finding it convenient to do so can 
return the spools to the stationery 
department who have a ready sale 
for them. Where it is not convenient 
nor economical to do that, they 
should be given to the local salvage 
committee. Similarly, if any office 
has an old copying press, it could 
also be turned over to a salvage 
committee, for scrap. Used cartons 
not required by the office will also 
be welcomed by that committee. 


7. Pen point “pointers.” 


For some time now, we have been 
obliged to reduce orders for pens on 
requisitions and to make certain 
substitutions. A good habit to cul- 
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tivate while pen points are so scarce, 
is to wipe them carefully at the end 
of the day. If individual members 
of the staff do not receive their 
“pet” pen points, well, we are sorry, 
but they will just have to get used 
to others! C’est la guerre! 

8. Collect pins and paper clips. 

Pins and paper clips are made of 
wire—and wire is a strictly rationed 
war commodity. We strongly sug- 
gest, therefore, that you make a 
hobby of collecting all stray clips 
and pins in a pen box or some such 
receptacle. But do not dream of 
requisitioning the stationery depart- 
ment for glass sponge cups for this 
purpose; we do not know where our 
next supply is coming from. 


According to Horder’s, Inc., Chi- 
cago distributors of Stationery and 
Paper Products, every business of- 
fice can save paper by using that 
which is available more efficiently. 

Mr. E. Y. Horder, 80-year old 
president of the company, says: “It 
is just as much good business judg- 
ment to cut down on paper expense, 
as it is a patriotic duty to divert 
essential materials to the speedy 
conclusion of Victory. I hope that 
some of these 11 suggestions may 
be adopted by every office in the 
country.” 

1. Write briefly and to the point 
—it’s better business expression 
anyway. 

2. Write and type on both sides 
of letterheads and second sheets 
when you can’t be brief. 

3. Order 25% to 50% of your let- 
terheads, memorandum forms, and 
second sheets in a short size 5%4’’ 
to 7’’ long to use for short subjects, 
“Shorties.” 

4. Put carbon copy on the back of 
the letter being answered. By doing 
this, you can eliminate most second 
sheets. This will also substantially 


reduce the use of clips, pins, and 
staples and reduce the necessity for 
new steel filing cabinets which are 
almost impossible to get. 


5. Use smaller size memo and 
scratch pads: 4 x 6 instead of 5 x 8; 
3 x 5 instead of 4 x 6; seldom 
8% x 11. 

6. Buy lighter weight paper—a 
change from 20 substance weight to 
16 substance weight saves 20% pulp 
and costs less. 


7. Use 634 size envelopes instead 
of larger, paper-consuming sizes. 


8. Run all mimeograph and other 
duplicated bulletins, etc., on both 
sides of the paper. 

9. Instruct packing and shipping 
departments to use new materials 
in the most efficient manner possible 
and to re-use salvage from receiv- 
ing department. 


10. Instruct receiving department 
to open incoming cases, cartons, and 
packages so carefully that con- 
tainers and materials can be re-used 
by you. 


11. Do not destroy any waste 
paper or paper products. Some local 
agency will collect them to be re- 
claimed for the manufacture of box 
board, cellular board, and other 
packing materials. 


Noise Sabotage 


The production manager of an 
Eastern institution writes that he 
notices a drop in employee efficiency 
during the warm weather when 
windows are open. It was formerly 
thought that this drop in efficiency 
was due to the heat, but this man- 
ager discovered that the noise from 
outside was the chief reason for 
decreased efficiency. Air condition- 
ing makes it unnecessary to open 
the windows. 
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Help For Your Laundry 


Customers 


It is surprising to learn that the 
laundry industry ranks eighth in 
number of wage earners and thirty- 
first in annual sales volume, when 
compared with all other industries. 

The laundry industry has grown 
from one having an annual sales 
volume of 100 million dollars in 
1910 to 500 million dollars in 1941. 
At the present time, there are 7,000 
professional laundries employing 
over 200 thousand persons. 

The national trade association for 
laundryowners is the American In- 
stitute of Laundering located at 
Joliet, Illinois, where $500,000 is 
invested in facilities for conducting 
a “proving and improving ground” 
for the laundry industry. More than 
2,000 laundries representing ap- 
proximately 75% of the industry’s 
sales volume are members of the 
Institute, which also conducts a 
School of Laundry Management 
dedicated to the “ultimate perfec- 
tion of the art, science, and practice 
of laundering.” Students from all 
corners of the civilized world, as 
well as from every section of the 
United States and Canada have at- 
tended this school, spending ten 
months receiving practical instruc- 
tion in all phases of the laundry 
business. 

The American Institute of Laun- 
dering is the fourth oldest national 
trade association in existence today. 
Its service to laundryowners is 
comparable to that of the American 
Bankers Association to bankers. 


The investment required to op- 
erate a laundry is a matter of con- 
siderable importance, and has a 
direct bearing on profits. It is com- 
monly considered that a laundry to 
have good profit possibilities should 
not have more than one dollar of 
investment per each dollar of annual 
sales, 


Of particular interest to bankers 
is the fact that the national associa- 
tion has developed accounting sys- 
tems and methods specifically for 
use by laundries of all sizes. The 
Simplified system is for the small 
laundries doing less than $500 
weekly volume. The Intermediate 
system is for laundries doing be- 
tween $500 and $1,200 weekly 
volume and the Standard system is 
for the larger laundries. These sys- 
tems are available to non-members 
of the Institute as well as members 
at prices considered most reasonable 
by present users. No laundry owner 
has a valid excuse for not main- 
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taining adequate bookkeeping rec- 
ords. 

As a result of having uniform 
accounting systems in general use 


in the laundry industry, the Insti- , 


tute is able to periodically compile 
average laundry cost data for use 
by laundries in comparing their 
costs with industry averages. Many 
laundry owners have been able to 
increase their profits after making 
such cost comparisons. 

Realizing that bankers are inter- 
ested in comparing the costs of their 
present and prospective borrowers 
with average costs for their respec- 
tive industries, the American In- 
stitute of Laundering extends an 


invitation to bankers to write for 
a complimentary copy of Special 
Report No. 123 entitled, “Costs of 
Profitable Laundries.” A copy of 
Special Report No. 113 entitled, 
“Uniform Accounting for the Laun- 
dry Industry” will also be sent to 
bankers desiring detailed informa- 
tion about the various Institute ac- 
counting systems available to their 
laundry customers. These publica- 
tions may be obtained by writing 
the Department of Accounting, 
American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Illinois. 

A cordial invitation is extended 
to bankers by the Institute to visit 
it whenever they are “passing 
through” Joliet, Illinois. They will 


be pleasantly surprised as a result 


of their visit to one of the most 
unique national trade associations 
in existence today. 





Historical Banking Oddities 


XXIX 


GES BEFORE POLICE FORCES AND DETECTIVE AGEN- 
CIES TOOK UP THE FINGERPRINTING OF CRIMINALS, TIBETAN 
BANKERS AND OTHER LENDING AGENCIES WERE TAKING THE 
THUMBPRINTS OF BORROWERS ON THEIR PROMISSORY NOTES! 
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We Lend Farmers Money 
To Buy Machinery 


Close co-operation with the farm equipment 
dealer results in many applications for loans 
which have proved to be 100% good. This 
bank has aided farmers for many years. 


E HAVE been working for 

years with the dealers of 

farm equipment in Kalispell, 

and these relationships have devel- 

oped some very good business for 
the bank. 

As a matter of fact, we work very 

closely with the farmers too, our 


F am 
at as al 


om oF 


loans generally being made direct 
to the buyer of the equipment, thus 
making a cash business for the 
dealer. 

We have often discussed the mat- 
ter with our local dealer, and he 
agrees thoroughly that we should 
do the banking business and he 


By J. G. 
EDMISTON 


President, Conrad National 
Bank of Kalispell, 
Kalispell, Montana 


There was a day in agri- 
culture when a good strong 
back and a few simple 
hand tools were sufficient 
to turn up profits for the 
farmer. Today, efficiency 
and profits on the farm de- 
pend more and more upon 
mechanization, just as in 
every other field of en- 
deavor. The bank has a 
golden opportunity to co- 
operate in providing the 
necessary machines. 


should do the selling and servicing 
of equipment. With this under- 
standing, he does not need to run 
the risk of lending money to the 
farmers. 


As a matter of fact, conversa- 
tions with him enable us to keep 
in touch with his prospects, to learn 
from him the ability of the various 
farmers surrounding Kalispell, and 
at the same time, we can keep him 
informed as to our opinion of the 
credit rating of the various pros- 
pective buyers. 


As a result of this co-operation, 
he is adequately informed about 
each prospect before he holds any 
conversation that might bring up 
the subject of delayed payments. 
Then, when the farmer indicates 
that he does not have enough cash 
on hand to make immediate pay- 
ment of the whole amount, the 
dealer is able to tell him that he 
can get the money at our bank. 

The farmer then comes to us. We 
lend him the money, and he buys 
the equipment for cash. 

As a matter of fact, this is not our 
only activity in connection with 
agriculture. We have always taken 
a very specific interest in the wel- 
fare of those who till the soil. We 
believe that this benefits the com- 
munity because of the better in- 
come assured to the farmer. 

For the past few years, we have 
made arrangements with the local 
fair association to admit all chil- 
dren to the grandstand during one 
day of the fair. This brings to the 
fair a great number of future farm- 
ers who not only enjoy the enter- 
tainment before the grandstand, 
but at the same time they see the 
various exhibits and learn what 
their neighbors are doing. 

Some years ago, we became in- 
terested in the price which the 
farmer received for his wool from 
the small barnyard flock as com- 
pared with the grower who had 
larger flocks, and we played an 
active part in arranging a local 
pool through which the farmer 
could sell. This plan has so operated 
that now the small grower receives 
about as much per pound for his 
fleece as the larger grower. All this 
has encouraged the raising of more 
small flocks, has interested 4-H club 
members, and the net result—more 
loans and more contacts for the 
bank; and so we feel more than 
repaid for our part in promoting 
this plan for increasing farm in- 
come. 

Broadly speaking, everything 
that concerns the farmers, concerns 
us. If our farmer customers have 
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RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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“...and as for PROTECTION, 


what gives you more than 


- RANSFERRED” to safety film, by 

Recordak, irreplaceable records take 

up 98% less space...hence can be 

moved to the most secure of all “filing 

cabinets”... safe deposit boxes, below 
ground, in the bank’s vaults. 

Safety from tampering is equally great. 
A Recordak master film is a one-piece 
record; items can’t be added... sub- 
tracted ... or altered without detection. 
| Recordak is accurate. Its copies are pho- 
tographic—therefore complete and exact. 
No errors . . . no omissions. 


a photographic 


record on film?” 


Recordak is fast ... photographic copy- 
ing of 100 checks or more per minute is 
routine working speed for Recordak. < 

And, above all, Recordak saves ...and 
saves substantially...up to 3344% in 
labor... 40% in machines... 50 in sta- 
tionery ...and 98% in storage space. 

Recordak is rented—not sold. It re- 
quires no capital outlay. May we send 
you complete information? Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





more money to deposit, our bank’s 
totals are increased. If our farmer 
friends wish to buy something 
which costs more than their imme- 
diately available cash, they borrow 
from us, and we benefit from the 
interest collected. 

If we can help the farmers in- 
crease their income, our local mer- 
chants benefit because the farmers 
are able to buy more. 

We believe that one of the most 
important advantages in making 
it possible for farmers to pay cash, 
and to get the benefits of. modern 
equipment, is the benefits to the 
community as a whole. Inasmuch as 
our farmers know they can borrow 
money at the bank when they need 
it, they have no necessity for allow- 
ing bills to merchants and local 
professional people to go unpaid for 
a long period. 

They know that they can borrow 
at any time for consolidating their 


eS 


debts. That is, of course, if they 
have the proper credit rating. Inci- 
dentally, most of our farmers do 
have the necessary standing at our 
bank. 

We have not attempted to total 


*the amount of money which has 


been loaned on paper for the pur- 
chase of improved farm equipment, 
but we have always given earnest 
consideration to every application 
which concerned the improvement 
of the farmers’ technique of oper- 
ation. We approach every such case 
with the desire to make the loan, 
rather than with the inclination to 
turn it down. 

Over a period of many years, 
every loan which we have made to 
farmers for the purchase of cur- 
rently needed articles has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. There has been 
no loss or any repossession. 

We have never gone into a direct 
advertising campaign to increase 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


. We will help people to save systematically for the payment of 


future taxes. 


. We will lend money to anyone with sound credit for the purpose 
of meeting present tax payments. 


. We will continue to co-operate fully with the Government in the 
sale of Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps. 


. We extend our complete facilities to men in all branches of the 
Service and will welcome the opportunity to help them in every 
way possible. 


. We pledge ourselves to support all community wartime activities, 
especially the Red Cross, Civilian Defense and the United 
Service Organizations. 


. We will continue to co-operate with business and industry in 
financing an “all-out” program of production of war materials 
and necessities. 


. We will display the American flag on our premises as a constant 


Five Points Of Benefit 
From Loans For 
Equipment Purchasing 


1. The bank keeps more 
money at work in the community. 


2. The dealer sells more ma- 
chines because credit ratings are 
known. 


3. The farmer saves labor 
costs by using the machines. 


4. The farmer makes payments 
on all his debts at one place—- 
the bank. 


5. The community benefits be- 
cause of the better income 
assured the farmers. 


this type of loan, but that is because 
we have felt that we did not need 
to. We spend a great deal of time 
in talking with farmers, both in the 
bank and outside. We get acquaint- 
ed with newcomers and we fre- 
quently visit our various farmer 
friends on their farms. We join 
with them in their co-operative 
activities, and in the promotion of 
such institutions as the wool pool 
which I previously mentioned. 

Because of all of these reasons, 
we are in a position to know rather 
promptly when a loan is being 
made, whether the man will be able 
to pay it when it is due. 

To summarize: The bank keeps 
more money at work in the commu- 
nity because of this activity; the 
dealer sells more machines; the 
farmer saves labor costs by using 
the machines; the farmer is able to 
make payments on all of his debts 
at one place; and the community 
benefits because of the better in- 
come assured the farmer. 


Bank Systems Differ, 
But Principles Remain 
The Same 


(Oontinued from page 105) 


banks have about ten times as much 
trust business as would be expected 
of a bank in a city of similar size. 
This is due to the fact that people 


symbol for ourselves and others of that for which we are fighting. with a great deal of trust business 


spend their winters there. The bank 
collects many fees for these serv- 
ices. 

On the other hand, a bank in 
Sylacauga, Alabama, arranges with 
a larger bank in Birmingham to 
handle all of the trust business orig- 
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Beyond all this—we pledge ourselves to work in every way pos- 
sible with the fine men and women of our community and State 
and nation, realizing fully that we must be victorious. No sacrifice 
can be too great. 
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MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY.. 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by BANKERS MONTHLY. 
March, 1942 


A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winninc Tus War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 


An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 

The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 
country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 


af 
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consideration. You will receive—l, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 


To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
or consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 


It reduces the percen of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war 


It helps your employees provide for their future. 
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inating in the smaller place. 

A bank in North Carolina sends 
officers to correspondent banks to 
help install new systems. 

Co-operation between the country 
banks and the city banks is pleasing 
to observe all over the country. It 
is this co-operative system which, 
I believe, makes America’s banking 
the most useful of any banking sys- 
tem in the world. The customer of 
any bank, no matter how small the 
place, may make use of the facilities 
which the city correspondent pro- 
vides. 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
_ spondent bank service. 










| Experienee—Ofiicials with 
5 ears of service in this field, 
3 assuring a knowledge of re- 
» quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


7 Poliey —To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
~ compete for business which is 


_ rightfully theirs. 





Photography Prominent In 
Operations 


I found a bank in Connecticut 
which photographs all of its notes. 
The officer of a bank in Kansas told 
me that he did the same thing. 

A bank in Texas photographs its 
deposit tickets and returns them to 
the customer each month. 

A bank in Miami, Florida, photo- 
graphs the deposits as soon as they 
are received at the teller’s window. 

A bank in Birmingham, Ala., has 
a splendid system for collecting 
charged-off loans. 










Gains Favor 


Victory Club For Defense Bonds 





A bank in Los Angeles specializes 
in the making of field warehouse 
loans. 

For progressiveness, the use of 
modern equipment, the develop- 


ment of local business, and the 
making of profits, I am convinced 
that there is no North, no South, no 
East, and no West. The bankers in 
all sections of the country talk the 
same, believe the same, follow the 
same principles. 

The principles are the same, but 
bank systems differ because of the 
differences in individual operating 
men. 





Banks using this systematic plan find that customers can 
be more easily induced to buy Defense Bonds out of in- 


come, 


thereby 


By HAROLD E. GROUP 


ANKS endeavoring to fully co- 
B operate with the Government 

in the sale of United States 
Defense Bonds are realizing that a 
great many more persons may be 
interested in purchasing Defense 
Bonds if the purchase is put on a 
more bank-wise basis. 

They realize too that the average 
person has, through years of habit 
and experience, come to look upon 
their local bank as the logical head- 
quarters for all types of systematic 
saving or systematic consumer 
credit borrowing. Until very recent- 
ly, however, there has been no 
definite Defense Bond Plan which 
squared with both the physical and 
mechanical facilities of banking and 
at the same time paralleled the 
prime motive for a bank to foster 
defense financing participation—by 
developing natural thrift habits in 
a natural bank way. 

In order to facilitate the expedi- 
ency necessary in distributing these 
Defense Bonds to the greatest num- 
ber of people and keeping in mind 
the fundamental principles of bank- 
taught thrift, a very complete and 
practical plan has been intrdéduced 
to the banks. Already scores of 
banks have adopted this new plan 
which seems pre-destined to become 
national in popularity. 

Developed through the Bank Sys- 


curbing heavy 


savings withdrawals. 


tems Division of Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, a great deal of routine 
has been eliminated from an ac- 
counting and work viewpoint. But, 
even more important, are the many 
self-totaling and simplified details 
which minimize the handling and 
also the cost of both operation and 
supplies. 

Embodying the dual features of 
the ever-popular Savings Clubs and 
some of the repayment features 
of consumer credit loans, this new 
plan possesses all of the salient fac- 
tors to assure public acceptance. 

Millions of bank customers find 
the Saving Clubs their only guar- 
anteed assurance of saving a def- 
inite sum annually while even more 
millions have established an envi- 
able record of low loss ratio in their 
repayment of personal loans, auto 
loans, F. H. A. loans, mortgage 
loans, and other types of consumer 
credit. This legion of more than 
20,000,000 systematic savers and 
borrowers is the natural source to 
which both the government and the 
bank must look for the successful 
accomplishment of defense financ- 
ing. They might aptly be called “‘the 
trained forces of defense financing” 
for, each one has trained himself to 
save systematically for a definite 
sum or repay systematically a def- 
inite obligation; and statistics show 
that millions of this vast army of 
desirable bank customers were first 
introduced to banks through the ap- 
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peal of systematic savings or sys- 
tematic loaning. 


Today—we are at war—all-out 
war. Victory is as essentially de- 
pendent on dollars as it is on armed 
forces. Victory, therefore, is up to 
you—and all of your banks’ cus- 
tomers. Hundreds of banks have al- 
ready adopted a Victory Club Par- 
ticiplan and the reports of not only 
its popularity but of its great pub- 
licity advantages to the banks have 
already destined the plan to wide 
acceptance by all types of banks. 


Many banking associations have 
not only reviewed and cammented 
favorably on the Victory Club idea, 
but have also circularized their 
member banks to be sure it was 
brought to their attention. The 
United States Treasury has praised 
this bank-wise plan of selling De- 
fense Bonds. 


Restricted Outlook 
For Bank Investments 


(Continued from page 101) 


30, 1943, it is estimated that the 
Treasury will have to raise about 
38 billion dollars through financ- 
ing. Sales of Defense Bonds and 
sales to Government trust funds— 
as well as the use of Tax Anticipa- 
tion Notes may absorb 15 to 18 bil- 
lion dollars. But in any event, it 
seems that the Government will 
have to raise, through bond sales, 
at least 20 billion dollars. For pur- 
poses of clarification, I wish to re- 
peat that all of this spending de- 
pends on the Government’s success 
in securing planes, tanks, guns, and 
so on, in sufficient quantities to 
absorb this money. 


It is easy to see that banks and 
insurance companies will be called 
upon to absorb a large part of this 
debt. Despite the fact that Member 
Bank excess reserves have declined 
and short term money rates have 
already begun to firm up, there 
seems to be no good reason why 
this Government cannot do a some- 
what similar job to what England 
has. It is very possible that the 
Treasury may have to abandon—at 
least for a time—the sale of bonds 
due in 1972, for instance, and con- 
fine its offerings to somewhat 
shorter maturities. 

After several years of experience 
in the management of money, the 
Treasury Department has a great 
deal to say about interest rates. In 
war time, this power will increase 
rather than decrease. While the 
sharp decline which took place in 
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MEAT can be 


counted on! 


EAT PACKING is one of America’s 
greatest industries. And the meat 
capital of the nation is Chicago. 
Chicago’s packing plants have an 
annual output which is by far the 
greatest of any city in the world. 


Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 


OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





excess reserves was disturbing, 
much of it was the result of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s action in 
increasing reserve requirements to 
the limit. The Board, in my opinion, 
will give the Treasury full co-op- 
eration in its financing program and 
will not hesitate to reverse its rul- 
ing if it will be helpful. Under the 
circumstances, it appears that most 
banks will add substantially to their 
Government holdings during the 
war and that costs of financing to 
the Government will not change 
much so long as the conflict con- 







The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company is proud to 
signalize the achievements of another 
great industry —one which is ready 
to serve the nation alike in time of 
peace and in time of war. 


Ota eT eee 


tinues. Despite this, there could be 
a moderate decline in Government 
bond prices—especially the longer 
issues. In fact, if the Treasury is 
forced to a program of shorter 
maturities to maintain its low 
financing costs, this would logically 
follow. 

Municipal bonds are in a some- 
what different position. States and 
municipalities will drop most public 
projects and new offerings will be 
fewer. Short term municipals with 
their tax free provisions might be- 
come somewhat more valuable from 
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a scarcity standpoint. This is as- 
suming a continuance of their tax- 
free status. On the other hand, 
revenue bonds, toll bridge bonds, 
and the like, which depend very 
largely on fees received from gas 
taxes, tolls, and so on should be 
scrutinized rather closely. In fact, 
this may be a good time to scrutinize 
all municipal bonds. 


The Tax Research Foundation re- 
cently compiled data showing that, 
in no case, did a state derive less 
than 16% of its revenues from gaso- 
line taxes; 16 states collected more 
than one-third from this source; 
and one state, 50%. The Governor 
of New Jersey recently estimated 
that there would be a decrease of 
one-third in that state’s gas rev- 
enues. 


The gradual retirement of state 
and municipal debt through serial 
maturities will be a helpful factor 
in some cases, as the interest load 
will be thus reduced. In municipal- 
ities where city license fees for 
vehicles are important, there may 
be some weakening in the credit 
structure. Municipal bonds may like- 
wise suffer from the fact that many 
of them lack a ready market. On 
the other hand, where debt is rea- 
sonable, where maturities are not 
too long, and where special consid- 
erations such as those mentioned 
are not present in serious degree, 
banks can continue to hold their 
bonds. 


It seems unlikely that there will be 
a great deal of new financing by cor- 
porations this year, despite the great 
business expansion. For the most 
part, this expansion will be financed 
out of the funds which the larger 
companies already have or through 
Government aid. The Government 
will be the big borrower in the 
market and is not interested in a 
large competitor for the available 
funds. It so happens that no one of 
the rails, public utilities, or cor- 
porates has any real large matur- 
ities to meet in 1942. There are one 
or two for twenty million dollars, 
but these will present no particular 
problems. I look for somewhat 
easier prices in the corporate field 
—wars usually bring about some 
decline—but nothing that may be 
considered a bad break unless we 
suffer some severe defeats in this 
war. 

In summing up—it seems logical 
to expect an increase in size of Gov- 
ernment bond holdings in banks 
but some decline in the aggregate 
of municipal and corporate holdings. 
Our experience with financing 
should be held within reasonable 
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limits. We as bankers have a big 
job to do and we can best support 
the Government and ourselves by 
doing our share in the Government 
market. 


A.1.B. Convention To Be 
Shortened 


In recognition of the burdens be- 
ing placed on the banks of the 
country by the nation’s war pro- 
gram, the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking to 
be held this year at New Orleans 
will be shortened by a day and a 
half, it is announced by George T. 
Newell, president of the Institute, 
who is vice president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company in New 
York. The dates will be June 8-11. 
This decision was made by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Institute at 
its recent mid-winter meeting. The 
emphasis of the convention will be 
more than ever on the study side, 
Mr. Newell states. It is desired to 
give the delegates just as intensive 
and valuable a program as ever, he 
says, but with the shortest possible 
absence from their desks at home. 

There will be no sacrifice what- 
ever of the study conferences and 
business sessions that have charac- 
terized A. I. B. convention pro- 
grams, Mr. Newell declares. In fact, 
these will be intensified. The 
changes will be made possible by 
curtailing the usual entertainment 
features. The first day customarily 
devoted to registration and sight- 
seeing will be devoted to registra- 
tion and conferences and the outing 
usually held on Wednesday after- 








noon and evening will be omitted 
and conferences substituted for it. 

The annual public speaking con- 
test will be held Monday evening, 
June 8, the first general session, 
Tuesday morning, June 9. The 
national debate will be held Tues- 
day evening, June 9, and the pre- 
election caucuses will be held Wed- 
nesday evening, June 10. 

The grand ball, usually the clos- 
ing feature, will follow the caucuses 
on Wednesday evening, June 10. 
The convention will close with the 
second general session, Thursday 
morning, June 11. 


Commercial Credit And 
Collection Practice 


By Watrous H. Irons, Ph. D. 
Published by the Ronald Press Co., 
15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y., 605 
pages, cloth bound, $4.50. 

The author is associate professor 
of banking and finance, School of 
Business Administration, in the 
University of Texas, and naturally, 
this book is designed primarily as 
a text book, but it is also useful for 
those who have collection work to 
do, for it contains many forms and 
tabulations, and describes a variety 
of technique, with special emphasis 
upon making analysis of customers 
and accounts, and current condi- 
tions, as a basis for deciding what 
to do. 

In addition to this the book gives 
a comprehensive list of fundamen- 
tals and principles which are needed 
in the business. 

The book is divided into four 
parts, with the following sub-divi- 
sion titles: Fundamentals Of Credit 
And The Credit Risk; Credit Anal- 
ysis: How To Evaluate the Credit 
Risk; The Management And Control 
Of Credit; Collection Analysis: 
How To Collect The Account. 


Federal Taxes On Estates, Trusts, 
And Gifts—1941-1942 


By Robert H. Montgomery 
Published by Ronald Press Co., 15 
E. 26th., New York. 761 pages, cloth 
bound, $7.50. 


It would appear that this is a 
most complete handbook for those 
who have estate matters to take 
care of. Certainly every trust officer 
will need the information it con- 
tains. 

As Montgomery points out, there 
still remain methods of easing taxes, 
and the book’s purpose is to “ex- 
plore and explain what can and 
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what cannot be done at the present 
time.” The vital matter is proper 
draftsmanship, as of wills and trust 
indentures; long-range planning, in 
considering combined effect of in- 
come, gift, and estate taxes, in dis- 
tribution of an estate. 

For determining the legal and 
accounting questions arising the 
year round in this kind of service, 
as well as in answering day-to-day 
tax problems, Federal Taxes On 
Estates, Trusts, And Gifts 1941-42 
provides a unique and constantly 
useful foundation. 

In this volume, representing the 
20th issue of the famous Mont- 
gomery Tax Books, you have the 
counsel and interpretation of a lead- 
ing tax authority; recommendations 
rooted in experience of an organ- 
ization of lawyers and professional 
accountants who deal constantly 
with tax questions. You get the 
benefit, in your situations, of cross- 
currents from hundreds of applica- 
tions. 


Banking Operations In Ohio, 
1920-1940 


By J. M. Whitsett, Ph. D., Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Published by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Cloth 
bound, 217 pages, price $2.50. 

This book is a thorough review 
of the development of banking in 
the state of Ohio during the period 
indicated. 

It contains 80 tables and 39 charts 
and maps. 

Even though its information per- 
tains only to the state of Ohio, it is 
an illustration of a technique which 
may be followed in other places, and 
also indicates trends in banking 
in which may be of interest to bank- 
ers elsewhere. 


World Economic Survey, 
1939-1941 


Compiled by the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Published by Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 275 
pages, cloth bound, price $2.50. 

Obviously, this is a tremendous 
subject. Apparently, however, it has 
been studied from a neutral stand- 
point. 

This report will undoubtedly 
Supply a basis for thought in the 
minds of those who are fascinated 
by the speculation of the future 
development of world trade. 

The study was made under 10 
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_ Correspondent Bank 
| Service 


Through the divisional organization 

of this bank, the business of banks 
and. bankers is concentrated in 
Division F. This affords to corre- 
| spondents the prompt and personal 
attention of officers who, through 
years of experience and broad con- 
tacts in all parts of the country, 
render efficiently the many services 
required by bankers. 


Executive officers coordinate the 
divisional organization with all other 
departments of the bank, rounding 
out a complete financial service. 


Banks are invited to use our com- 
prehensive facilities to the full ex- 
tent of their needs. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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general headings, as follows: 

1. Transition to war economy. 

2. Wartime control of produc- 
tion. 

3. Consumption and rationing. 

4. Public finance, money and 
prices. 

5. International monetary rela- 
tions. 

6. Raw materials and foodstuffs. 

7. Industrial activity. 

8. International trade. 

9. Transport. 

10. The situation in the summer 
of 1941. 


Passbook Efficiency Idea 

One of our readers suggests the 
following time-saving idea: As a 
page in the passbook is filled, the 
teller should clip off the upper 
right hand corner of the page so 
that he can turn at once to the next 
page to be used. Each time the book 
is opened, the thumb can be placed 
on the cut corner, and the right 
page found instantly. 


Unworthy borrowers who are 
refused a loan without an adequate 
explanation, talk against the bank. 
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Photographs Of Notes 


Avoid Loss 


Bankers have experienced at least four impor- 
tant benefits from photographing notes. The 
cost is insignificant—and the film provides 
an important and permanent audit control. 


J. Y. BEATY 


HILE I have since visited a 
| of banks in which 

notes are photographed, I 
first learned of this system in a 
bank in Connecticut. There the plan 
had been suggested by the auditor, 
who saw in it a type of dual control 
of notes which, after all, generally 
make up the greatest bulk of the 
bank’s invested assets. 

The film was in charge of one de- 
partment; the notes were in the 
custody of another; and the auditor, 
when he desired, could compare 
either the notes themselves or the 
liability ledger with the films. 

While no trouble had occurred 
previous to the inauguration of this 
plan, the auditor believed that the 
safety in dual control made it well 
worthwhile. Precautions such as 
this generally prevent trouble; and 
sometimes, because there is no 
trouble, officers wonder if the sys- 
tem is necessary, not realizing that 
it is the system that prevents the 
trouble. 

However, from the time I learned 
of this plan until recently, I have 
been asking various bankers about 
photographed notes, hoping to find 
some cases in which a loss or a pros- 
pective loss had occurred, which 
could have been avoided by the 
photographing of notes. 

While visiting with C. R. Hubbard, 
president of the Guaranty State 
Bank, Beloit, Kansas, I asked if his 
bank photographed its notes. He 
said that the plan has been in oper- 
ation for several months. 

“Its inauguration,” he explained, 
“was stimulated by hearing of an- 
other Kansas bank whose note case 
had been stolen and held for ran- 
som.” 

“At any rate,” explained Mr. 
Hubbard, “the cost of photograph- 


ing notes is practically nothing, and 
we feel far more comfortable in 
knowing that we have this addi- 
tional record of our most important 
type of asset. Our films are always 
filed in a different place from the 
notes, and it is not likely that both 
the notes and the film would either 
be stolen or destroyed. 

“In the first place, no one would 
know which of our films contained 
notes and which did not, because 
we photograph all of our checks, 
and the notes are photographed 
right along with the checks. 

“We keep a record of the films 
on which notes are photographed. 
However, even this might be elim- 
inated, because we can tell from the 
date of the loan which film contains 
the note. The day the note is made, 
it is run through with the day’s 
checks, and the films are filed by 
dates, so finding the negative of a 
note is no trouble at all.” 

I tried to find out the name of the 
bank whose notecase had been ran- 





Four Benefits From 
Photographing Notes 


1. If the note case is stolen (as 
same have been), the photograph 
can be used in place of the orig- 
inal. 


2. If notes are burned, as some- 
times happens when a safe is 
blown open, the film pictures of 
all notes prevent loss and incon- 
venience. 


3. When a single note is mis- 
placed, the bank avoids the 
embarrassment that might other- 
wise occur if a duplicate had to 
be requested. 


4. The auditor can make use 
of the film as a check against the 
liability ledger and this provides 
what amounts to dual control. 





sacked, but was unable to get accu. 
rate information about it. However 
I did learn that the Bank of Robin. 
son, at Robinson, Kansas, had , 
part of its notecase stolen, and some 
of the notes were so badly burned 
when the safe was blown open that 
they were of no value. 

Also I learned through the state 
banking department that the Bank 
of McFarlane, Kansas, had lost its 
notes in a fire which also destroyed 
the liability ledger. The fire was 
caused by burglars blowing open 
the vault. 

While the actual money lost in 
both of these cases was not great. 
there was tremendous embarrass. 
ment and extra work to reconstruct 
the note case. 

Now that courts accept as evi- 
dence an enlarged photograph of an 
original document as equal to the 
original, it would not be necessary 
even to inform the customers that 
notes they had given had been stolen 
or burned. 

The photograph could replace the 
note in the note file, and could be 
returned to the maker marked 
“paid” at the time the transaction 
was finally completed. 

Probably the more common type 
of embarrassment is that the note is 
misplaced. I have been in some 
banks in which the notes were kept 
in an open case on the counter all 
day long. Various officers helped 
themselves to whatever notes they 
needed, and, if a note was mis- 
takenly attached to correspondence 
or to some other paper and then 
placed in the files where no one 
would think to look for it, a great 
deal of time was lost and trouble 
incurred. 

Consequently, it would seem very 
wise to recognize the advantages of 
this additional record of loans, to 
make which costs almost nothing. 

Since the possibility of loss of 
records from bombing and fire has 
become more real, hundreds of 
banks have photographed valuable 
records and have placed the films 
where they cannot be destroyed 
even by war-time bombing. 






































How To Check Inflation 


By John M. Clark 

The Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
publishes this 10 cent pamphlet for 
those who wish to speculate on 
what might be done to prevent @ 
rise in prices after the war. 

It is a study by John M. Clark, 
professor of economics, at Colum- 
bia University. 
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The Indians Waste No Words 


Association with the Indians of the southwest has given Mr. Emmons 
some practical ideas on public relations. A sincere interest in each cus- 
tomer and his activities is the basis for genuine customer service. 


OME of our best customers are 
S Indians. We have deposits from 

many of them, and the depos- 
its are often fairly large and are 
almost always quite inactivé. 

We have made a specialty of in- 
teresting ourselves in the Indians 
and their affairs, and as a result, 
have learned many things from 
them. 

One of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Indian is that he 
wastes no words. When he has 
something to say, he composes 
short sentences which mean a great 
deal. He says a lot in a few words. 
This makes me wonder if the rest 
of us use more words than are 
necessary. In short, perhaps we talk 
too much just for the sake of mak- 
ing conversation. 

As an illustration of this point, 
consider one experience with an 
important Indian customer. 

The old Chief had a deposit of 
$8,000 in our bank. It had been here 
for some time, and it was not often 
that the Chief came in. One day he 
walked into the bank with an inter- 
preter, for he cannot speak the 
English language. I recognized him 
at once, shook his hand, gave the 
two Indians chairs at my desk and 
offered them cigarettes. Neither one 
said anything until their cigarettes 
were gone. Finally, the old Indian 
turned to his interpreter and said 
three or four sentences. The inter- 
preter then repeated what the chief 
had said, or rather, interpreted it in 
his own words. His interpretation 
was this: 

“Chief say him family all sick. 
Wife very sick. Many sheep die. 
Horses run away. Have plenty hard 
luck. Want money.” 

I nodded my head and went to 
our files, and secured the certificate 
of deposit form on which it is neces- 
sary to get the signature of the cus- 
tomer when the money is paid. I 
brought this to the desk and showed 
the chief where to place his thumb 
print. (The document was signed 
with his thumb print). His deposit 
of $8,000 in five dollar bills was 
then placed before him. It made 
quite a pile. 

It affected the redman, and he 
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President, First National Bank 
Gallup, New Mezico 


sat looking at it for several minutes. 
Finally, he spoke to the interpreter 
again, and the interpreter said: 

“Him family all well now. Sheep 
no die any more. Bad luck all gone. 
No need money. Leave it here.” 

It was necessary, of course, to 
make out another certificate of de- 
posit and return the money to the 
vault, but the Chief’s few words 
made me realize that, after all, the 
thing that bound him to our bank 
was the friendship and genuine per- 
sonal interest which we had shown 
in his affairs. 

When he knew that he could have 
his money any time he asked for it 
(without any waste of words), not 
only was he satisfied, but appar- 
ently the family and flocks were 
made well immediately. 

It is not easy to confine a conver- 
sation to as few words as the In- 
dians use, but we can try to make 
words mean more when we talk to 
a customer. 

Every customer in our bank, in- 
cluding the Indians are soon made 
into personal friends. Our officers 
find out something about their in- 
terests, and make reference to these 
when the customer comes into the 
bank. Even though this reference 
may be but a single sentence, it has 
a favorable effect. 

Seven years ago, the total re- 
sources of our bank were $187,000. 
Today, the total resources are over 
$1,200,000.00. In seven years, our 
resources have increased 600%! 
The reason for this growth is large- 
ly the attitude our bank has taken 
toward the people of the commu- 
nity. 

Not only have we found it to be 
good business to interest ourselves 
in the affairs of customers, but it is 
tremendously fascinating. 

The technique of developing an 
interest in every customer is com- 
paratively simple. All you need to 
do is to have a genuine desire to 
know as much as possible about 


each one. If that desire is genuine, 
it is constantly on your mind, and 
you learn about various people— 
sometimes in unexpected ways. 

The newspaper conveys informa- 
tion about local births and deaths 
and changes in employment so, that 
is one source. The best source of 
information, however, is the people 
themselves, but the knowledge con- 
veyed through the newspaper gives 
a suggestion as to what subject to 
discuss. 

If a boy goes away to college, it 
is quite natural to ask about the 
boy the next time his father or 
mother come into the bank. This 
starts a conversation which interests 
the customer. From the bank’s 
standpoint, it is the interest of the 


customer which is important. © 
(Continued on page 132) 


Danger Ahead 


AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING 


Many conservative bankers are 
now protecting depositors’ funds 
invested in automobile paper 
against such hazards as double 
loans, wrong serial and mo- 
tor numbers, fictitious deals, 
frauds, ete., by registering the 
collateral back of each note with 
Galloway Service, a recognized 
clearinghouse serving the terri- 
tory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Today — Galloway Registration 
Service is a must when a banker 
finances motor vehicles. 


Put your house in order now and 
avoid losses later. 


Write for complete information. 


Gclloway 


Senuice 
ESTABLISHED 1926 


53 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Plates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 

21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books © 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 — Paper and Inked Rib- 

ons 


35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chalr Pads and Cushions 

39 Changeable Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 

42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Signers 

48 Check Sorting Trays 

49 Check Sorters 

50 Christmas Savings 

51 Clips, Paper 

52 Coat and Hat Racks 

53 Coin Bags 

54 Coin Boxes 

55 Coin Cards 

56 Coin Changers 

57 Coin Clocks 

58 Coin Counting Machines 


59 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

60 Coin Envelopes 

61 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


62 Coin and Currency Trays 
63 Coin Wrappers 
64 Copyholders 
65 Counter Cash Protectors 
66 Coupon Books 
67 Coupon Envelopes 
68 Currency Boxes 
69 Currency Envelopes 
70 Currency Straps 
71 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
72 Dating Machines and Stamps 
73 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
Equipment 
74 Depositories 
75 Deposit Ticket Files 
76 Desk Fountain Pens 
77 Desk Organizers 
78 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
79 Dictating Machines 
80 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
81 Duplicators 
82 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
83 Electric Signs 
84 Envelopes 
85 Envelope Sealers 
86 Erasers 
87 Expanding Envelopes 
88 File Boxes 
89 File Fasteners 
90 File Folders 
91 File Signals 
92 Filing Cabinets 
93 Filing Systems 
94 Fire Alarm Systems 
95 Forms 
96 Forms, Continuous 
97 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
98 Fountain Pens 
99 Furniture 
100 Glass Signs 
101 Globes 
102 Gummed Tape 
103 Index Tabs 
104 Ink 
105 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
106 Ink In Powdered Form 
107 Interest Calculators 
108 Interest Computing Machines 
109 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 
110 Lamps, Desk 
111 Lamps, Adding, -Posting Ma- 
chine 


112 Lamps, Filing 

113 Lamps, Fluorescent 

114 Lamps, Stenographers 

115 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
116 Letter Trays 

117 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 

119 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

120 Maps 

121 Mats 

122 Money Orders 

123 Night Depositories 

124 Night Depository Bags 

125 Numbering Machines 

126 Paper 

127 Paper Fasteners 

128 Pass Books 

129 Pay Roll Envelopes 

130 Pencil Sharpeners 

131 Pencils 

132 Pencils, Mechanical 

133 Pen Points, Steel 

134 Personal Loan Systems 

135 Photographic Bank Systems 

136 Pins, Bank 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Proof Machines 

139 Public Relations Advertising 

140 Punches, Paper 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 Wardrobe Equipment 

176 Waste Baskets 

177 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 


OEIOG—— PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SOLO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M9Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Blackout Light Bulb 


If and when the air raids come, 
you certainly will want to follow 
every blackout precaution that wil] 
screen your location from enemy 
eyes. But it certainly isn’t very 
pleasant to go stumbling around in 
pitch darkness, cracking your shins 
and inviting a broken neck. 


wa bs 


BLACKOV' 
for Blachow’ 


7 
45m aoe iianct 


Expressly designed to solve this 
distressing dilemma is the new 
Wabash Blackout Bulb, announced 
last month by the Wabash Appli- 
ance Corp., 335 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It provides down- 
lighting in a soft beam of blue light 
that is safe for indoor visibility dur- 
ing blackouts. 


The bulb is lined inside with a 
pure silver reflector lining, which 
hides all filament glare and projects 
the light downward. All possibility 
of light leaks is prevented by 4 
black silicate coating that covers 
the bulb down to the extreme light- 
ing end—which is a deep trans- 
lucent blue. 

This new bulb consumes only 25 
watts. 


Profitable Money Orders 


It’s just occurred to me that I’ve 
been intending for several months 
to tell you about the recently de- 
veloped “Karbon-Out” Bank Money 
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’'m Not A 
Crystal Gazer! 


Being human and a woman, I'm naturally 
vain enough to enjoy being told, now and 
then, that I'm doing a good job or that I've 
been of real help to some of you—either in 
the columns of this department or through 
our Bankers Secretary Service. 


But, gentlemen, I’m truly not a seeress— 
I can’t read crystal globes or tea leaves— 
and in these uncertain days, I'm frequently 
as much in the dark as you are, about 
alternative sources of items no longer avail- 
able through the old familiar channels. 
Most manufacturers are very good about 
keeping this department advised of what's 
available and what's not. But even they 
can't keep up with the rapid changes, some- 
times. So we frequently have to write to a 
dozen or more different companies—and, 
discouragingly often, we get a negative 
reply from all of them. 

However, we keep on trying to serve you 
—with apologies for the fact that the quick 
service on which we used to pride ourselves 
is increasingly difficult to maintain, and 
asking only that you don’t expect miracle- 
results in every instance. 


Sincerely, 


Orders—product of the Protectu 
Bank-Note Corporation, 448 Schu- 
bert Avenue, Chicago. 

Probably most of you are aware 
of what a nice profit-source a Money 
Order Department can be. But many 
of you have hesitated, through the 
mistaken idea that it would have to 
be set up as a distinctly separate 
department, requiring additional 
cage space and a separate staff. 

More and more banks, however, 
are reporting that they can fit this 
profitable business right in with the 
regular teller activities, with no in- 
crease in operating cost or person- 
nel—through the use of these “Kar- 
bon-Out” Money Orders. 

The reason is that the “Karbon- 
Out”, as the name has probably in- 
dicated to you, is a triplicate form 
with interleaved carbon sheets. One 


— 


Maa 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 


Personal Loan 
Systems 
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writing operation produces the orig- 
inal, the bank’s register copy, and 
the customer’s receipt. Once writ- 
ten, a quick snap separates all three 
copies and removes the carbons. 
Thus the required time per cus- 
tomer is more than cut in half, 
waiting at the windows is elimi- 
nated, and customer lines keep 
moving during congested hours. 

Another advantage is that, since 
all three copies are written simul- 
taneously, they must all be iden- 
tical. This removes the danger of 
error in copying when each copy is 
written separately. 

Like earlier styles of Protectu 
Money Orders, the “Karbon-Out” 
achieves an impressive, quality ap- 
pearance through a finely engraved 
background design on custom- 
made, watermarked paper. The spe- 
cial blue tint, sensitive to acids and 
erasure, with which the paper sub- 
stance is treated, further assures 
positive protection. 


Plastic Pencil Ferrules 

Ever since brass and tin became 
priceless commodities in the na- 
tional war effort, people have been 


wondering whether pencil erasers 
were going to become only a mem- 
ory—not because the little bit of 
rubber wouldn’t be available, but 
because there wouldn’t be anything 
to hold it on the pencil. 


Well, the Reliance Pencil Corp., 
of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has not only 
solved that problem, but has also 
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For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 
Expanding clopes, Enve 
Envelopes 
Departmer 
Special 
Send for compiete catalogue m r 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


21 Vine Street Boston, Mass 








demonstrated, in their opinion, that: 
“Substitution offers the opportunity 
to improve.” The answer is that 
ever-magic word — Plastic — for 
that’s what they used to make the 
new ferrules on their “Templar 
Durolead” line of quality pencils. 


The smooth, streamlined appear- 
ance of the plastic-tip pencils is a 
vast improvement on the old style 
using a ridged, brass ferrule. The 
plastic is tasteless and harmless, 
which should be a boon to “pencil- 
chewers.” The material is a cellu- 
lose-acetate formula combining the 
products of Tennessee-Eastman 
Corp., Bakelite Corp., and Monsanto 
Chemical Corp., molded by Univer- 
sal Plastics Corp., New York. Chem- 
ical reaction or ordinary plastics to 
the gasket lacquer used in painting 
pencils necessitated creation of a 
special plastic formula. 

Incidentally, the Reliance people 
also advise me that the war curtail- 
ment of rubber consumption will 
eventually increase the use of pen- 
cils without erasers. 1942 will also 
bring a product simplification in the 
pencil industry, allowing greater 


production to meet additional de- 
mands of defense and the elimina- 
tion of many “decorative” styles. 
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TuBULAR Coin WRAPPERS 


New improved style. Save 24% 
of time in machine filling. Pop 
open instantly with slight pressure 
of thumb and finger. Pack flat for 
storage and shipping. 

Made of “Steel-Strong”’ Kraft 
overweight paper, in six standard 
colors for pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, and dollars. 


SAVE SAVE 
TIME SPACE 


Ask your bank supply dealer to 

demonstrate their storage- and 

Operation-economies. Also for 
free bank imprint offer. 


The CL.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 








“Defense” File 





Before you read another sentence, 
take a good look at the accompany- 
ing photo. Did you ever see a nicer 
looking steel file cabinet? 





Well, now I'll tell you a secret 

. Except for the slide supports, 
the follower block, and the center 
rod, the entire cabinet is made of 
WOOD! 


It’s the Guardsman file, Reming- 
ton Rand’s answer to the crying 
need for modern filing equipment 
with an absolute minimum of steel 
and other essential metals. In fact, 
the company makes the eye-open- 
ing statement that: “The Guards- 
man will release nearly 700 tons of 
steel a year for ships, guns, tanks, 
and planes!” 

This file is identical in appear- 
ance and inter-members perfectly 
with Remington Rand’s well known 
Aristocrat line—thereby permitting 
expansion of existing file batteries 
without sacrificing uniformity. It is 
available at the present time in only 
one finish (olive green) but even 
this corresponds in tone of the 
green finish of the steel line. 

I suppose I have, during recent 
years, subconsciously come to as- 
sume that only steel could make a 
quality file. Which probably ac- 
counts for my amazement at the in- 
ternal construction of this wood 
file. Uprights and cross pieces, 
mortise and tenon joined, provide 
unusual strength. (It’s all birch, 
maple, and poplar.) A generous 
placing of reinforcing glue blocks 
give a rigidity “comparable to 
welding.” Back, sides, and bottom 
are three-ply construction—the top 








five-ply, so warping and swelling 
are “out.” 

The steel cradle-type slide sup- 
ports (with eight case-hardened 
rollers) are said to be a brand new 
development which greatly exceeds 
all previous designs in ease of oper- 
ation and long life. All exterior 
hardware is tenite plastic, pleasing 
in design and color. There is a 
drawer latch to prevent rebounds 
—and the follower block is simple 
and positive in operation. Each 
drawer has 26 and 13/16 inches of 
usable filing space. 

Don’t think of this file as a sec- 
ond-rate substitute, to “just carry 
you through the war period.” It’s 
quality stuff all the way through, 
and will be a permanent part of 
your filing equipment for years to 
come. 


U. S. Guaranty Assets Up 


The United States Guarantee 
Company, of New York, reported 
total assets of $20,383,136.70 on De- 
cember 31, 1941, an increase of 
$1,632,673.71 over assets shown on 
December 31, 1940. Policyholders’ 
surplus is $9,135,466.39 to which is 
added Voluntary Reserve for con- 
tingencies, $1,250,000, to produce 
net worth of $10,385,466.39, of 
which latter amount 87 per cent 
has been earned. 

Gross premiums written, less re- 
turn premiums during the year, 
showed an increase of 16.60 per 
cent over 1940. This increase in 
premium underwriting indicates 
continued favorable acceptance of 
the bonds of this Company, which 
is rated A plus by the Alfred M. 
Best Company. 

The underwriting policy of the 
Company produced a_ substantial 
underwriting profit for the year, 
and of the company’s total earnings 
in the 2 years of its existence 68% 
resulted from insurance operations 
and 32% from investment opera- 
tions. 

The investment portfolio is well 
diversified and consists entirely of 
bonds and stocks, which represent 
74 per cent of the company’s total 
assets. Bonds were reported at 
amortized value of $8,957,434.92, 
which included United States Gov- 
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ernment 
132.41. 

It is important to note certain 
safety factors revealed by the fig- 
ures in the company’s annual state- 
ment as follows: $2.04 of assets per 
$1 of liabilities; liquid assets to total 
assets 95.9 per cent; cash to total 
assets 22.35%; net worth to total 
assets 50.95 per cent. 


issues totaling $7,852,- 


American Management 
Association Issues New Reports 


Inexpensive reports published by 
the American Management Associa- 
toin, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City, are often of interest to our 
readers. 

The most recent ones which may 
be applicable are the following: 

Problems of Accounting Respon- 
sibility—50 cents. 

Product-Line Profit And Loss 


Statements — The Contribution 
Theory—75 cents. 
Taxation Fundamentals And 


Current Tax Problems—75 cents. 
What Stockholders Want In An- 
nual Reports—25 cents. 










“So quickly? Seems to me | used to 
wait a lot longer for a money order!” 


“I don’t doubt it. But these money orders 
are designed so | can make out the 
money order, your receipt, and our 
record—all at the same time. That's 
why you didn’t have to wait behind 
a long line of people.” 


“Probably that makes it easier for you, too, doesn’t it?” 


“Definitely —why, | handle this money order business right along with my other 


work. Besides, notice the Triple Protection (*) this money order gives both you 


and the bank.” 


“And they look so ‘official’ and impressive, don't 
they! | believe I'll pay all my bills this way, from 


now on!” 


*Write for samples of these “triple pro- 
tected” Bank Money Orders—and the 
Protectu Merchandising Aids that moke 
selling them so easy. 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





RS | MONEY ORDER [OQUUeRwi7 








Bank Supplies Posters To Chicago Post Office 
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Gey UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


AND STAMPS 


HELP WIN THE WAR 
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Ernest J. Kruetgen, postmaster of Chicago, is at the right; behind him are 
Edward E. Brown, president of The First National Bank of Chicago, and 
Burr L. Robbins, vice-president, General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


(CHANGE of sponsor doesn’t les- 
sen advertising value when 
everybody concerned is working for 
the same end. And we doff our edi- 
torial hat to any bank which delib- 
erately and without fanfare elimi- 
hates its own publicity to promote 
the national welfare. 
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Since June of last year, The First 
National Bank of Chicago has pro- 
moted the sale of Defense Savings 
Bonds by a complete showing of 
24-sheet posters on the boards of 
the city, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Recently the Chicago post 
office wanted to use three of the 


posters for display—one at each 
end of the block-long lobby in the 
new post office, and one in the old 
building, still in use as an annex. 
But regulations would not permit 
the advertising of any bank in ° 
these Federal buildings. So the 
First National Bank instructed the 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany to alter the posters, eliminat- 
ing the bank’s name by inserting 
the line, “Help Win the War,” and 
adding the postmaster’s name. 

Which seems to us about as 
wholesome an example of putting 
the public good ahead of personal 
interest as has come to our atten- 
tion in a long time. 






Curtailment Of Non-Defense 
Expenditures 


By Henry P. Seidemann. 

The Brookings Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has just issued a paper 
bound, 54-page booklet on the sub- 
ject, “Curtailment of Non-Defense 
Expenditures.” 

It is a compilation by Henry P. 
Seidemann, and is of current inter- 
est. The price is 25 cents. 


If the salesman knows your 
needs, he may be able to suggest 
something to meet those needs, 
about which you have not known, 
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BANK BUILDING of the MONTH 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK at ORLANDO, 


FLORIDA 





Many banking quarters, today, are friendly 
and modern looking—once you get inside. 
But the friendly atmosphere of this institu- 
tion starts out on the sidewalk and literally 
beckons you in through a gleaming entrance 
of plate glass. Day or night, passersby are 
accorded a full view of the new and modern 
interior. And you don‘t even have to push a 
door or turn a knob to get in. When the bank 
opens for business each morning at nine, 
“electric eyes” go into operation at the en- 
trance and as each customer approaches, the 


BANK BUIL 





Rapid City, (S. D.) National Bank 
—New building. 

First National Bank, Shreveport, 
La.—Remodeling and enlarging. 

Citizens National Bank and Trust 
Company, Goose Creek, Tex.— 


New building, venetian blinds, 
fluorescent lighting, low-type 
counters.—$80,000. 

American National Bank, Amarillo, 
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huge glass doors automatically swing in and 
out with clock-like precision. 

By studying the illustration closely, you 
may be able to pick out interior features 
such as the low friendly counters, the mod- 
ern overhead lighting system, and the deep- 
upholstered tubular-steel lounge chairs in the 
lobby. Venetian blinds keep out the glare of 
the summer sun and the latest type air con- 
ditioning system assures customer comfort 
and employee efficiency the year ‘round. 


DING NEWS 


Tex.—Addition, new workroom, 
fluorescent lighting. 

First Industrial Bank, Akron, Ohio 
—New quarters, remodelled and 
modernized. 

University State Bank, Houston, 
Texas.—New building.—$45,000. 

Bank of America, Monterey, Cali- 
fornia.—New building.—$110,000. 

First National Bank, Hickory, N.C. 











—New building. 

Morris Plan Bank, Dallas, Tex.— 
Remodeling, acoustical ceiling, air 
conditioning.—$15,000. 

National Bank, Logansport, Ind.— 
Remodeling and_ enlarging. — 
$5,000. 

Westside State Savings Bank, West 
Side, Ia—New building. 

Lone Tree Savings Bank, Lone Tree, 
Iowa.—New building, modern fix- 
tures, fluorescent lighting, mod- 
ern heating system. 

State Bank, Park Rapids, Minn.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, low- 
type counters, new vault, modern 
fixtures. 

First National Bank, Wagoner, Okla. 
—Remodeling and_ enlarging, 
modern low-type counters. 

Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas.—New building, 36 stories. 
—$1,803,000. 

Citizens Bank, Springfield, Mo.— 
Remodeling and enlarging. 

Commercial National Bank, Hills- 
boro, Ore.—Modernization, en- 
larging, and remodeling, fluores- 
cent lighting, acoustical treat- 
ment.—$30,000. 

Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
York Street branch, Norfolk, Va. 
New building. 

Farmers and Merchants Deposit 
Company, Swanton, Ohio.—Re- 
modeling and enlarging, modern 
fixtures, two new vaults, new 
directors’ room. 

National State Bank, Boulder, Colo- 
rado.—Remodeling and enlarging, 
acoustical ceiling, rubber tile 
floor, fluorescent lighting, low- 
type counters, venetian blinds, 
new vault, air conditioning. 

City National Bank, San Saba, 
Calif—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing new vault. 

Harlem Savings Bank, Washington 
Heights branch, Bronx, N. Y.— 
New building. 

First National Bank, Albuquerque, 
N. M. — Remodeling, low-type 
counters.—$2,000. 

Security State Bank, Pherr, Tex.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, new 
executive offices, ladies lounge, 
new vault, air conditioning. 

Commercial Bank, Mason, Texas.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, acous- 
tical ceiling, asphalt tile flooring, 
low-type counters, new custom- 
er’s vault. 

Buckeye Savings and Loan Co., 
Bellaire, O.—New building, ter- 
razzo floors, pink travertine mar- 
ble counters, indirect lighting, air 
conditioning. 

First National Bank, Stigler, Okla. 

— Remodeling and_ enlarging, 

modern fixtures. 
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Southside Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
—New building, modern fixtures. 

Waterbury (Conn.) Savings Bank 
and Trust Company.—Addition, 
modern fixtures, fluorescent light- 
ing. 

United Mutual Savings’ Bank, 
Tacoma, Washington.—New en- 
larged quarters, modern fixtures. 

First Bank of Troy, Idaho.—New 
building, air conditioning, blue 
plate glass windows, fluorescent 
lighting, private customers office. 
—$10,000. 

Farmers Bank, Frankfort, Ind.— 
New building, fluorescent light- 
ing, acoustical ceiling, magic-eye 
tempered glass doors, air condi- 
tioning, Community room (con- 
tains 65 theatre seats and projec- 
tion room), Tennessee marble 
floor. 

River Rouge Savings Bank, River 

Rouge, Michigan.—One-story ad- 

dition, glass tile used in walls, 

fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
ceiling, intercommunication sys- 
tem. 


Drive-In Construction 


The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston has recently opened three 
specially constructed “Drive-In” 
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branches. The one illustrated here 
is located in West Roxbury, Mass. 
Each one is fully provided with 
every modern protective feature— 
without any limitation of friendly 
visibility between customer and 
teller. Adequate and convenient 
parking areas are provided in each 
instance for motoring customers 
who desire to confer with an officer 
or to transact other business inside 
the bank. 


In purchasing files, keep in mind 
that a file drawer is a place in which 
to find things not a place to put 
things. 
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The Coming Currency Debate In Congress 


It may be remarked without fear 
of contradiction that the interest in 
the present crisis of proposed Con- 
gressional interference with our 
currency supply will not be con- 
fined to our own country, but will 
be so extensive as to include in it 
all the leading nations of the globe, 
and that means all the nations 
whose money in the foreign ex- 
changes is on a par with gold, that 
is on a par with our own money 
at this time. There is a strange 
anomaly in the situation, and that 
is, that the present bill is not a free 
coinage of silver bill at all, but a 
paper inflation bill. The effect on 
our gold supply will be, however, 
more prompt in depleting it than if 
actual standard dollars were issued 
in exchange for silver bullion, 
should the bill pass to a law. 


MARCH, 1892 


In fifty years from now, if peace 
and health prevail, the question of 































CHICAGO, MARCH, 1892 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 
complete banking facilities for prompt and 
economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Number 3 


food will press heavily on the toilers 
in Europe and Asia. America will 
be free from anxiety, for by irriga- 
tion and more careful cultivation of ° 
the soil, double the crops can be 
raised than are obtained now, but 
the United States will have ceased 
to export breadstuffs and food- 
stuffs. Wages are high, but com- 
petition is bringing them down, and 
already complaints are heard of 
pinch in city families, and the urban 
population is increasing with steady 
and enormous rapidity, and it pro- 
duces no food. The Atlantic Ocean 
is no larger than it was 10,000 years 
ago, when it was as full of fish as 
it is now, and yet they are all fed 
till they cease their anxious life. 
So it may be with the human race, 
but it suffers more and more keenly 
—there’s the rub. The productive 
energies of science should be con- 
tinually at work to keep the supply 
of food increasing with population. - 


MARCH, 1892 
This great and growing Republic, 
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founded on peace as a policy, and 
individual freedom as a principle, 
should urge on, among the nations 
of the earth, the establishment of 
an international court to which all 
nations aggrieved could appeal, and 
whose decisions all would agree to 
enforce, and, it follows, to compel 
reference to take the place of in- 
dividual recourse by arms. 


MARCH, 1892 


The Foreign Exchanges 


Sterling is high, and scarce, and 
firm. We are not getting back our 
gold, but for our large exports we 
are getting foreign products instead 
of gold, at a great advantage as to 
price. This The Bankers Monthly 
predicted months ago, and repeated 
the opinion that it would be so, and 
the prediction was based on the fact 
that the world is poor at this time; 
two nations only excepted, England 
and the United States, the former 
by thrift and a prosperous ubiqui- 
tous commerce, and the latter by 
abnormally large crops of all kinds 
in the same year and a foreign de- 
mand. If the silver advocates fail 
to carry us over to 30% below par, 
we have enough gold to steady our 
very large issue of greenbacks, and 
our short-weight dollar, fiat paper 
and Government National bank 
notes, total now $922,000,000! and 
at the end of the year to be $980,- 
000,000! If they do wreck our pres- 
ent assured bi-metallic status, we 
shall not want the gold; it will 
vanish and place us with Argen- 
tine 


MARCH, 1892 


The course of legislation, of late 
years, both South and North, tends, 
apparently, to bring private banks, 
who take deposits in a public way 
according to the custom of banks, 
under the supervision of the re- 
spective state bank departments. 
The spirit of ancient law, the com- 
mon law, is against this, but voters 
make common law all the time to 
fit the opinions of the majority, law 
or no law, and courts are gradually 
following the majority. 


MARCH, 1892 


Progress And Reform 


We need a few reforms to put us 
still further in advance of all com- 
peting nations. The passage of a 
reckless, ruinous, free, unlimited 
silver basis bill by the senate, last 
year, shows that that body should 
be elected by the people, term six 
years as now, but in the manner 
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representatives are elected. Then 
the term of office of the President 
should be extended to six years, and 
he should not succeed himself. We 
need a sound, enduring system of 
banking, the banks to be our main 





source of elastic local currency, and 
to be free to open agencies in the 
smaller commercial towns within 
their own states, where the full 
corporate organization would be too 
expensive for permanent solvency. 


1942 Bankers Conventions 





National 


American Bankers Association— 
Hotels Book-Cadillac and Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 27-Oct. 1. 

A.B.A. Executive Council—Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., April 19- 
22. 

American Institute of Banking— 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
June 8-12. 

Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers—Biltmore, Palm Beach, Fla., 
March 29-April 1. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Chicago, September. 

Graduate School of Banking—Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., June 15-27. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Oct. 
7-10; 

—Eastern Regional Conference — 
Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Apr. 23-25; and 

—Mid-Continent Regional Confer- 
ence—President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., May 21-23. 

National Safe Deposit Association— 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 21-23. 


State 


Arkansas—May 4-6, Hot Springs. 

Arkansas Junior Bankers—May 29- 
30, Ft. Smith. 

California—May 18-20, Del Monte, 
Hotel Del Monte. 

District of Columbia—June 3-7, 
Hot Springs, Va., The Homestead. 

Idaho—June 5-6, Sun Valley. 

Illinois—May 20-22, St. Louis. 

Indiana—May 13-14, Indianapolis, 
Claypool Hotel. 

Kansas—May 13-15, place unde- 
cided 

Maine—June 26-28, Poland Spring, 
Poland Spring House. 

Massachusetts—May 21-23, Swamp- 
scott, New Ocean House. 

Michigan—June, Detroit. 

Minnesota—July 8-10, Duluth, Ho- 
tel Duluth. 

Mississippi— May 11-13, place to 
be decided. 

Missouri—May 11-13, place to be 
decided. 





Montana—June 18-20, Yellowstone 
National Park. 

New Jersey—May 14-16, Atlantic 
City, Hotel Traymore. 

North Carolina—May 8-9, Pine- 
hurst. 

Ohio—May 20-21, Cleveland, Hotel 
Statler. 

Oklahoma—May 7-8, Tulsa. 

South Dakota—June 3-5, Sioux 
Falls, Cataract Hotel. 

Texas—May 26-28, San Antonio, 
Gunter Hotel. 

Virginia—June 25-27, Hot Springs, 
Va., Homestead. 

Washington—June 11-12, Spokane, 
Davenport Hotel. 

West Virginia—June 11-13, White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Wisconsin—June 16-18, Milwaukee, 
Hotel Schroeder. 


State Conferences 

Illinois Bankers Association—March 
24-25, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

New Hampshire Bank Management 
Conference — June 5-6, Amos 
Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. 

Virginia Bankers Conference, Sep- 
tember, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 


The Indians Waste 
No Words 


(Continued from page 125) 

We have to take a lesson from 
the Indians and avoid unnecessary 
words in these conversations. By 
doing that, we have time to talk 
with everyone who comes into the 
bank. Often, one sentence is enough 
to convey the feeling of interest. 

Needless to say, the people of our 
town consult us about many per- 
sonal affairs. This gives further op- 
portunity to learn more about the 
individuals. 

When we have had an opportu- 
nity to talk with a business man 
about his plans for expansion, we 
can’t help but be interested in 
watching for further development. 

After we have helped a mother 
get information about a college to 
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which she wishes to send her 
daughter, we just can’t help but talk 
to that mother about her daugh- 
ter’s progress in college when we 
see her from time to time. 

If an Indian gives us an opportu- 
nity to help him sell his woel, it is 
the most natural thing in the world 
to talk with him about his sheep the 
next time he comes to town. So, 
after all, it isn’t such a difficult job 
to keep the people of the town in- 
terested in the bank by showing 
an interest in their affairs. 

When you are interested in the 
individuals of the community, it 
quite naturally follows that you are 
interested in the community as a 
whole. 

When the owner of our local 
theater came in one day, and dis- 
cussed his ambition to build an un- 
usual hotel in Gallup, he imme- 
diately fascinated me, not entirely 
from the standpoint of his own 
affairs, but from the standpoint of 
the benefit to Gallup to have a de- 
sirable hotel. This provided an 
opportunity to discuss his plans 
with him. The result is that we 
know all about that hotel, and have 
become quite well acquainted with 
every employee from the owner to 
the chef. 

This personal interest in the af- 
fairs of our citizens has stimulated 
thoughts of projects which might 
benefit the community. This in turn, 
has benefited the bank. 

For example, we have in the 
vicinity of Gallup some of the most 
interesting country in the whole 
United States. We have more dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians living in 
this immediate vicinity than live 
near any other town. We have the 
largest pow-wow or Indian round- 
up each fall that occurs in the 
United States. This year, for ex- 
ample, we had 34 different tribes 
engaged in this celebration. 

This is a tourist attraction, and 
the bank interests itself in having 
this information spread so that 
there will be more visitors to our 
community. 

In addition to this, there are many 
natural resources which might well 
be investigated by the government 
and by individual corporations. 
There are many minerals available 
in the nearby hills and our coal 
mines are the nearest to the Pacific 
Coast market of any mines in the 
country. There are other resources 
which might be used as raw mate- 
rial for several types of manufac- 
turing. 

We have, therefore, corresponded 
with various large concerns in the 
hope that we might interest them 
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in sending a research man here to 
survey the possibilities. 

If, for example, we can get one 
or two large industries established 
in Gallup, we can help develop the 
whole community more rapidly than 
it has grown in the last seven years. 
Naturally, we expect this to help 
the bank to grow, but actually it is 
a lot of fun to do these things for 
every human being is greatly bene- 
fited by having a wide variety of 





¢ 








interests. 

There is 1,000% more satisfaction 
in operating a bank when you can 
feel that the whole community is 
benefiting from your activity. 


Standardized files car often be 
found to accommodate the bank’s 
documents, and they always cost 
less than files which are made up 
under special requirements as to 
size of drawers. 


Were backing them up” 


Marching right along with the armed forces of 
this country are thousands of telephone workers. 

They work side by side with the Army and 
Navy. Wherever the need is communications, you 
are likely to find telephone men and their trucks 


and materials. 


Day and night the order is for speed and more 


speed. 


They wear no uniforms, these telephone 
workers, but men in uniform know how much 
they are putting into the Nation’s biggest job. 
They see it first-hand and they know it is first-rate. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





e@ “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY 
MONDAY EVENING OVER THE N. B. C. RED NETWORK 
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Onder Your 1942 BLUE BOOK 


oe ° * 
Protect your operating efficiency—assure yourself 


of increased profits through minimum operating costs 
by constant use of — 


RAND MENatty Bankers Directory 


(The standard Bank Directory for 70 years) 


2 - y First 1942 Edition on the press NOW 


The ONLY complete, 100% accurate bank reference book 
. .. the ONLY directory that breaks down every statement 
11 ways, for quick reference and intelligent comparison. 
2,616 pages of indispensable banking information. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


DIRECTORS LIST—A complete list of the Directors of all United States and Canadian 
banks. 


DISCONTINUED BANK TITLES—A 5-year list of bank titles that have been discon- 
tinued because of failure, liquidation, mergers, consolidations, etc. 


TRANSIT NUMBERS—Arranged in numerical order with explanation of System 
including map. 


LAWS—A digest of the banking and commer- 
cial laws of each state in the U. S., and each 
Province of Canada. 


ACCESSIBLE BANKING POINTS—The nearest 
banking point to non-bank towns. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN.—Complete ist 
of members and officers. 


CANADIAN BANKS—A complete list of Cana- 
dian banks, with statements and principal 
officers. 

FOREIGN BANKS—A complete list of Foreign 


banks with latest available statement and 
principal officers. 


The BLUE BOOK is the 
Official Numbering 
Agent of the 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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Manufacturers Trust 100% In 
Voluntary Defense Bond Plan 


Here are the oldest and youngest employees of Manufacturers Trust Company 
(in length of service) being congratulated by Harvey D. Gibson, president of 
the bank, after signing up for the purchase of Defense Bonds under the bank's 
Payroll Savings Plan. Left. to right: Richard N. Cotter, Assistant Secretary, who 
has been with the bank 62 years; President Gibson; Miss Ella Klerk, page girl, 
who joined the bank's staff on February 9, 1942. 


Harvey D. Gibson, president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, an- 
nounced early in February that the 
entire regular active organization 
of Manufacturers Trust Company, 
consisting of all directors, 317 of- 
ficers and 2,932 staff members, has 
agreed to participate in the salary 
savings plan sponsored by the bank 
for the purchase of Series E Defense 
Bonds. Each of the directors has 
agreed to accept all or part of his 
director’s fees in this manner, and 
every officer and employee has 
signed an agreement with the bank 
directing that some portion of his 
or her salary be paid in Defense 
Bonds. On a yearly basis, total sub- 
scriptions thus authorized will 
amount to approximately $350,000, 
representing approximately 5% of 
the annual salaries of the em- 
ployees. 

In making this announcement Mr. 
Gibson paid appropriate tribute to 
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those participating in the plan. He 
said, “When the request was made 
of the banks in New York to appeal 
to their staffs to participate in a 
voluntary salary deduction for the 
purpose of doing their bit in financ- 
ing our armed forces in this emer- 
gency, I appreciated that among 
the rank and file of employees such 
participation might involve a real 
sacrifice, and in many cases a hard- 
ship. The matter was presented to 
them, however, in an endeavor to 
impress upon them that every em- 
ployed individual had a duty at 
this time, and that it would be a 
matter of great pride if 100% of the 
staff should respond.” 

Mr. Gibson further stated that he 
was not hopeful that this result 
could be accomplished, but that the 
desire to participate became so wide 
spread on the part of the various 
departments and offices throughout 
the city that competition became 


- 


contagious. 


“TI consider it,” he said, “an out- 
standing evidence of loyalty to the 
cause for which our forces are fight- 
ing, and I am not grateful to every 
one of those participating, for I 
know it has not been easy for all to 
play their part.” 


Added To Chase Board 


J. Frank Drake, president of the - 
Gulf Oil Corporation, and Carl J. 
Schmidlapp, a vice president of The 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, were elected as new 
members of the Board of Directors 
of the Bank at the recent annual 
meeting of shareholders. 

All the former directors of the 
bank were re-elected, with the ex- 
ception of Vincent Astor, who re- 
quested that he not be considered 
for re-election because he is now 
on active duty as a Commander in 
the United States Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Drake is president of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation and chief executive 
of many affiliated companies. He is 
a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Petroleum Industry 
Council for National Defense and 
is a director of the American Petro-° 
leum Institute. 


During the World War he served 
as a major and later a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States Army 
and thereafter as a member of the 
Claims Board of the Pittsburgh 
Ordnance District. 


In June, 1919 he was named as- 
sistant to the president of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation. In 1923 he became 
president of Standard Steel Car 
Company. In 1930, when that com- 
pany was merged with the Pullman 
companies, he was elected chairman 
of the board of Puyllman, Inc., a 
position from which he resigned in 
1931 to become president of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. 


Mr. Schmidlapp, a graduate of 
Cornell University, has been a vice 
president of the’ Chase National 
Bank since 1915. He served over- 
seas with the United States Expe- 
ditionary Force in the World War, 
receiving his commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1918. He is a 
director of several large corpora- 
tions. 
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Howard Wolfe To Army 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
announces that a leave of absence 
has been granted by the bank to O. 
Howard Wolfe, vice president and 
cashier, at the request of the Phila- 
delphia Ordnance District of the 
United States Army. Mr. Wolfe will 
be engaged in civilian work in con- 
nection with the activities of the 
Philadelphia Ordnance District. 

Mr. Wolfe has resigned as cashier 
of the bank, and Milton D. Rein- 
hold, formerly vice president has 
been appointed vice president and 
cashier. 

Mr. Wolfe will supervise the gen- 
eral administration of the district 
office of the Army Ordnance De- 
partment which has charge of nego- 
tiation, execution, inspection and 
acceptance of all ordnance supplies 
in the region extending laterally 
from Harrisburg to Trenton and 
Southward to the Georgia State 
line. 


Citizens Nat'l Elects 


Directors of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, at their annual organization 
meeting in January, elected five of- 
ficers to new posts and re-elected 
all other officers of the bank, it was 
announced by President Herbert D. 
Ivey. 

William H. Andrews was elected 
to the office of vice president. Mr. 
Andrews joined the bank’s credit 
department in 1925, and in 1930 
was made manager of that depart- 
ment. In 1933 he was promoted to 
assistant cashier, and has served as 
assistant vice president since 1936. 

Frederick J. Thieme, Jr., was ad- 
vanced to assistant trust officer. He 
first became associated with the 
bank as an investment analyst for 
the trust department in 1935, and 
has headed the investment division 
of that department since that time. 


Elmer M. Peterson was named 
assistant secretary of the trust de- 
partment, having joined the Hill 
Street Office staff of the bank in 
1928. Mr. Peterson organized and 
has been head of the real estate 
division of the trust department 
since 1933. 

Gilbert B. Whitehead, elected as 
manager of the collection depart- 
ment, first started with the bank as 
a bookkeeper in 1921. Later he be- 
came teller, and then was moved to 
the collection department, where he 
has served continuously since 1925. 


Albert H. Jehl was advanced from 
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assistant manager to manager of the 
Central Manufacturing District 
Branch of the bank. He started as a 
messenger in 1917, spent several 
years as teller, then was made an 
assistant branch manager. 


Cont. Illinois Promotes 


The board of directors of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, has an- 
nounced the following changes were 
made in the official roster: 

Spencer L. Hart and Fred M. 
Naber, second vice presidents, were 
elected vice presidents in the com- 
mercial banking department. 

Leslie A. Anderson, Harry V. 
Dyke, Harry L. Jones, Millard S. 
McGuffin, Paul E. Miller, and Wil- 
fred E. Resseguie were made assist- 
ant cashiers in the commercial 
banking department. Osmond A. 
Jackson, New York office, was also 
elected an assistant cashier, and 
Holly P. Blessing was made an 
assistant secretary of the trust de- 
partment. 

Frank F. Taylor, vice president 
in charge of the trust department, 
was elected a director of the bank at 
the shareholders’ meeting. 


Ward And Enstrom Advance 
In Irving Trust 


At the organization meeting of 
Irving Trust Company’s Board of 
Directors, following the annual 
meeting of stockholders, the Direc- 
tors elected Harry E. Ward, who 
has been president for twenty-three 
years, to the office of chairman of 
the board. William N. Enstrom, first 
vice president, was elected presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Ward will continue as the 
chief executive officer of the Com- 
pany and will direct the policies on 
behalf of the board of directors. Mr. 
Enstrom will be the administrative 
officer. 

The new chairman and president 
have long been connected with the 
institution and both have come up 
through the ranks. Last October 
Mr. Ward celebrated the 40th anni- 
versary of his entry into the bank 
a few weeks after his graduation 
from Yale in 1901. Through suc- 
cessive promotions he was appointed 
to the Irving’s official staff in 1907 
and, after serving as _ assistant 
cashier, cashier, and vice president, 
became president on January 1, 
1919. 

Mr. Enstrom, who is 53 years of 
age, has spent virtually all of his 


business life at the Irving. He has 
had broad experience in all phases 
of the Company’s business, having 
at one time or another served in 
practically every division of the 
Company’s activities. He became a 
vice president in 1919. For many 
years the new president was con- 
nected with and later was vice 
president in charge of the Irving’s 
important foreign business, a posi- 
tion for which he became qualified 
through broad experience in the 
financing of foreign trade. 


Fidelity Union Elections 


Horace K. Corbin, president of 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J., recently announced 
the election of W. Van L. Taggart 
and Herbert I. Hoer as vice presi- 
dents. 

Ralph Richards, vice president, 
will enter the trust department at 
the main office as assistant to Leslie 
G. McDouall, vice president and 
trust officer. Mr. Richards has been 
in charge of the Essex County Trust 
branches for the past 11 years. 

Mr. Taggart, of the main office 
credit department has been with 
the bank for 16 years. In 1936 he 
became assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, and in 1939 was made second 
vice president. 

Mr. Hoer, in charge of the North 
Ward branch, entered the bank’s 
employ in 1921. He was appointed 
assistant secretary-treasurer_ in 
1932, second vice president in 1939. 


Alfriend Heads Norfolk Bank 


John S. Alfriend, 
executive vice 
president of the 
National Bank of 
Commerce of Nor- 
folk, has been 
elected president 
of the institution, 
and Arthur W. 
Brock promoted 
from vice _ presi- 
dent to executive 
vice president. 


Mr. Alfriend, a native of Norfolk, 
began his banking career with the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
1914, and has remained with the 
institution continuously, with the 
exception of about four years. Part 
of these four years was spent in the 
employ of the Marine Bank, which 
he left to enlist in the United States 
Marine Corps. He served with the 
Second American Division in 
France, was wounded in action No- 
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vember 2, 1918, and was released 
from the service when the Marine 
Brigade was disbanded in Quantico 
in 1919. 

Upon returning to Norfolk after 
the war, he again became associated 
with the Marine Bank until it was 
merged with the National Bank of 
Commerce in 1921. 


In 1931, he was elected secretary 
and treasurer of Commerce Corpor- 
ation, a subsidiary of the bank, a 
position he held until 1936, when 
he was elected assistant to the presi- 
dent. In 1937, he was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president, a member of 
the board of directors, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Mr. Brock, born in Princess Anne 
county, has been a resident of Nor- 
folk since 1902. For many years he 
was connected with the city treas- 
urer’s office of Norfolk. His bank- 
ing experience began in 1912, when 
he was elected assistant cashier of 
the old Norfolk Bank for Savings 
and Trusts. He later served as vice 
president of that institution, which 
became a part of the National Bank 
of Commerce in 1927. 

Mr. Brock continued as a vice 
president of the merged institution 
until 1929, when he resigned to ac- 
cept the presidency of the Virginia 
National Bank. He held this posi- 
tion until October, 1933, when the 
bank was consolidated with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. Since 
that time, he has been associated 
with the consolidated bank as one 
of its vice presidents. 


Promotions At Bankers Trust 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, L. S. Brady, 
formerly vice president of the bank, 
was elected vice president and sec- 
retary, and Dana A. Kelley, form- 
erly assistant treasurer, was elected 
assistant vice president. In addition, 
the following new officers were 
elected: A. W. Schlichting, assistant 
vice president; K. E. Carrington, 
manager, Building Department; W. 
P. Livingston, assistant treasurer; 
J. H. Millikin, assistant secretary; 
A. K. Murray, assistant treasurer; 
and J. V. Sauter, assistant trust 
officer. 


Graduate School Faculty Meets 
April 11 To Plan 
June 15-27 Session 


The annual organization meeting 
of the faculty of The Graduate 
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School of Banking of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and the 
annual reunion of the alumni of 
The Graduate School of Banking 
will be held at the Manhattan Club 
in New York City on Saturday, 
April 11, 1942, it is announced by 
Dr. Harold Stonier, director of The 
Graduate School. 

The faculty meeting is in the 
nature of a conference for a study 
of plans for the resident session of 
the school which will be held at 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, June 15-27. 


























































































































































































































The products of seed and soil have always 
been essential to the sustaining of human life. 
... In the present Defense emergency Minne- 
apolis-Moline Modern Farm Machines are 
helping to keep this essential flow of food and 
fibre uninterrupted. . 
creased production on ALL farms; and here 
the local banker and MM Dealer have a con- 
tribution to make. By extending “‘credit’’ to 
deserving farmers for more MM machines 
where needed, the farm hands being with- 
drawn for Defense can be replaced and yet 





The reunion of the alumni will 
consist of a series of afternoon con- 
ferences on various aspects of com- 
mercial banking, investments, sav- 
ings banking, and trusts, followed 
by a dinner in the evening at which 
the faculty members will be invited 
guests. The reunion this year will 
mark the fifth anniversary of the 
class of 1937 and will be in charge 


* of David C. Bary, vice president of 


the Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York, as 
chairman of the committee in 
charge. 


(Continnued on page 144) 





. But the call is for in- 


roduction stepped up to maximum... . The 
line of tractors and machines is one of the 


most complete and most modern in the world. 
By putting more of this power to work you will 
not onl 
yourself and stimulating business for your en- 
tire community. . 
new Machines this year we suggest that you 
encourage them to keep their machin 


good repair and buy needed parts early. 


helping Uncle Sam but helping 
- To those who do not need 


es in 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 
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IMPLEMENT COMPANY SW 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1941 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


...National 3; State 29; Private 2... 
.. National 11; State 24 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
7; State 28; Private 1; Other Institutions 3 


National 
National 
National 
National 


6; State 13 
Ss ene: Gi ccsasevx 
Private 2 


Total 34 
Total 36 


Other Institutions 1 
; Other Institutions 2 


National 17; State 47; Private 3: Other Institutions 6 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation. . . 

Through Absorption 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


. National 
. - National 


.- Total 33 
Total 1 
..Total 3 
Total 37 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ALABAMA 
Prichard 


Prichard National Bank - 
(Capital $100,000. E. B. Peebles, Presi- 
dent, J. F. Lyle, Cashier. Charter issued 
October 25, 1941) 


ARKANSAS 
Marianna 
Farmers & Merchants Bank....81-744 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. N. C. Hodge, President, H. L. 
isas}’ Cashier. To open February 1, 
West Memphis 
Merchants & Planters Bank... .81-743 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Luther Wallin, President, R. E. Rob- 
ertson, Cashier, To open about Sep- 
tember 15, 1941) 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 

*Morris Plan Co. of California, Branch 
of San Francisco 
(Succeeded Morris Plan Co. 
land, Branch of Oakland, when Morris 
Plan Co. of Oakland merged with Mor- 
ris Plan Co. of San Francisco, as 
Morris Plan Co. of California with 
head office at San Francisco, effective 
January 2, 1942) 

Berkeley 

*Morris Plan Co. of Oakland, Branch 
(Succeeded by Morris Plan Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Branch of San Francisco, when 
Morris Plan Co. of Oakland merged 
with Morris Plan Co. of San Francisco, 
as Morris Plan Co. of California with 
head office at San Francisco, effective 
January 2, 1942) 

Camp Haan 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 

Bank, Camp Haan Branch of Riverside.. 
(Opened December 15, 1941) 

Cotati 
Exchange Bank, Cotati 
Santa Rosa . -90-1405 
(M. I. Albertson, Assistant Cashier. 
To open about January 2, 1942) 

Gardena 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank...90-923 
(Taken over by Bank of Ame rica Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. and con- 
solidated with their Gardena Branch, 
January 31, 1942) 

Lakeport 
Bank of Lake -90-511 
(Taken over by Bank of ‘America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. and con- 
solidated with their Lakeport Branch, 
December 20, 1941) 

Lakewood Village 
Peoples Bank.. .- 90-1404 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $25,000. 
Ralph H. Clock, President, W. M. 
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Branch of 


6; State 17. 
5; State 5 


National 
National 


Parker, Cashier. Expect to open for 
business in December 1941) 

Los Angeles 

Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Rane Seaboard sean 
(Discontinued on * September 6, 1941 
and business transferred to Los An- 
geles Main Office) 

Los Angeles 

California Bank City Market Office 
of Los a 863 “a San Pedro 
Street eos - 16-153 
(Change in “Jocation "of * California 
Bank, City Market Office of Los An- 
geles, 1105. South San Pedro Street. 
Effective October 4, 1941) 

Los Angeles 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Fifth and Spring Office (Fifth 
and Spring) 
(Consolidation of Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, First 
National Office (Seventh & Spring) and 
Security Office (Fifth & Spring), effec- 
tive February 21, 1942) 

Los Angeles 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, First National Office (Seventh 
& Spring) 16-4 
(To consolidate with Security 
(Fifth & Spring) as Fifth and Spring 
Office (Fifth & Spring) at close of 
business February 21, 1942) 

Los Angeles 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Security Office (Fifth & 
Spring) ( 
(To consolidate with First National 
Office (Seventh & Spring) as Fifth and 
Spring Office (Fifth and Spring) at 
close of business, February 21, 1942) 

Los Angeles 
Sumitomo Bank, eae Branch of Osaka, 
Japan 16-133 
(Taken over by « -? eee of 
Banks December 8, 1941) 

Los Angeles 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Branch 
of Yokohama, Japan.. 6-75 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks December 8, 1941) 

March Field 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
maak, March Field Branch of River- 

de 

(R. E. Denney, Manager and Assistant 
Cashier. Opened August 12, 1941) 

Oakland 

*Morris Plan Co. of California, Branch 
of San Francisco 
(Succeeded Morris Plan Co. 
land which merged with Morris Plan 
Co. of San Francisco, as Morris Plan 
Co. of California, with Head Office at 
San Francisco and branches at Oak- 
land and Berkeley, effective January 
2, 1942) 


Other Institutions 1 
Other Institutions 1 


Total 24 
Total 11 


Oakland 
*Morris Plan Co. of Oakland... .90-1219 
(Merged with Morris Plan Co. of San 
Francisco as Morris Plan Co. of Cali- 
fornia with Head Office at San Fran- 
cisco and branches at Oakland and 

3erkeley. effective January 2, 1942) 

Sacramento 
Sumitomo Bank of California... .90-40 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks December 8, 1941) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., California-Montgomery 
Office 11-85 
(Changed name to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
oo ame Main Office, December 13, 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Day and Night Office 
(Market, Powell and Eddy Sts.).11-177 
(Changed name to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco Main Office, December 13, 
1941. San Francisco Main Office now 
located at 485 California St.) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 

Savings Assn., San Francisco Main 
Office (485 California St.)........ 11-85 
(Change in name of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Cali- 
fornia-Montgomery Office, December 
13, 1941. Former San Francisco Main 
Office located at Market, Powell and 
Eddy Sts., now operated under title of 
Day and Night Office) 

San Francisco 
*The Morris Plan Company of Cali- 
fornia 
(Capital $500,000, Surplus and Profits 
$246,000. F. A. Collman, President, F. E. 
Blackwood, Cashier. Merger of Morris 
Plan Co. of San Francisco and Morris 
Plan Co. of Oakland. Effective Janu- 
ary 2, 1942. Operating branches at 
Oakland and Berkeley) 

San Francisco 
*Morris Plan Co. of San Francisco 
(Merged with Morris Plan Co., 
land as Morris Plan Co. of California 
with Head Office at San Francisco and 
branches at Oakland and Berkeley, 
effective January 2, 1942) 

San Francisco 
Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. Branch of 
Osaka, Japan 11-79 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks December 8, 1941) 

San Francisco 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Branch 
of Yokohama, Japan 11-58 
(Taken over by - :\ occ of 
Banks, December 8, 1941) 
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COLORADO 
Eckley 


*Eckley State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidating as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1942) 


DELAWARE 


Newport 

St. Georges Trust Company.......62-71 
(Change in location of St. Georges 
Trust Company, St. Georges. Head of- 
fice moved to Newport, September 6, 
1941 and is maintaining a temporary 
depository at St. Georges. Capital 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 
Harry L. Gray, President, Wm. B. 
Crompton, Cashier) 

Sst. Georges 

St. Georges Trust Company 

(Head office moved to Newport, Sep- 
tember 5. 1941 and a temporary de- 
pository is being maintained at St. 
Georges) 

St. Georges 

St. Georges Trust Company 
(Temporary Depository of St. Georges 
Trust Company of Newport which 
moved from St. Georges to Newport) 


FLORIDA 


Belle Glade 
Florida National Bank at 
Glade . 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus 
Leonard Usina, President, 
L. Campbell, Cashier. Charter issued 
September 18, 1941) 
Jacksonville 
The Southside Bank of Jacksonville, 
1728 Hendricks Ave 63-544 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. 
Frank Sherman, President, J. M. Ed- 
son, Cashier. Will open January 2, 
1942) 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
The Bank of Atlanta, 434-37 Moreland 
Ave. 64-24 
Capital $100,000. Carl N. Davie, Presi- 
dent, E. J. Striplin, Cashier. Opened 
December 1, 1941) 

La Grange 

La Grange Banking Company. .64-1202 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. A. E. Mallory, President, N. R. 
Henderson, Cashier. Opened Septem- 
ber 15, 1941) 

Mansfield 

Loyd Banking Company (Private Bank 
—not Incorporated)............64-1204 
(W. D. Loyd, President and Cashier) 

Nashville 

Rogers-Howard Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Inc.)...... 64-1205 
(Capital $7,000. S. A. Rogers, President, 
P. L. Howard, Cashier. Opened Novem- 
ber 5, 1941) 

Royston 

Commercial Exchange Bank (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated. . -64-1165 
(Liquidated as of August 30, 1941) 

Royston 

Tri-County Bank of Royston...64-1165 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Hoke 
McConnell, President, L. . Turner, 
Cashier. Opened September 1, 1941. 
Succeeded Commercial Exchange Bank 
Private Bank—not Incorporated) 

Siloam 

*Bank of Siloam 
(Changed name to Bank of Hancock 
County and moved to Sparta, January 
2, 1942) 

Sparta 

*Bank of Hancock County 64-714 
Change in title and location of Bank 
r Siloam, Siloam, effective January 2, 
942) 


ILLINOIS 

Auburn 
State Bank of Auburn.........70-2160 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus $1,250. L. T. Graham, 
President, Kimber Lane, Cashier. 
cago 
‘Banco di Napoli Trust Co. of Chicane 
(Taken into custody by the Treasury, 
December 11, 1941 and placed in 
hands of national bank examiners) 

Chicago 
First National Bank of aaepees 
(Retiring from business. Reported 
August 20, 1941) 

Cissna Park 
Cissna Park State Bank.......70-1226 
iCapital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10.000. D. A. Frederick, President, A. 
O. Bauer, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of the Clarence State Bank, 
Clarence, October 20, 1941) 


March, 1942 


Clarence 
Clarence State Bank...........70-1226 
(Changed title and location to Cissna 
Park State Bank, Cissna Park, October 
20, 1941) 
Cordova 
State Bank of Cordova 
(Voluntary liquidation November 22, 
1941) 
El Dara 
*El Dara State Bank 
(Ceased accepting deposits on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941 and is now in the process 
of liquidating all current deposit lia- 
bilities) 
Fairmount 
Porterfield’s State Bank 
(Changed title to Sidell State Bank 
— to Sidell, September 15, 
1941 
Farmer City 
Farmer City State Bank.....70-2159 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Harry 
Cc. Gring, President, E. R. Rinehart, 
Cashier. To open November 1, 1941) 
Gibson City 
First National Bank in Ghee, OF 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$27,000. L. E. Phillips, President, John 
E. Wilson, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
National Bank of Piper City, Piper 
City, September 2, 1941) 
Gibson City 
First National Bank of Gibson. .70-640 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank 
in Gibson City which was a change in 
title and location of First National 
Bank of Piper City, Piper City, Sep- 
tember 2, 1941) 
Goodwine 
Farmers State Bank..........70-1323 
(In liquidation. Reported by bank 
October 27, 1941) 
Grayslake 
First State Bank of Grayslake.70-2161 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. R. J. Dwyer, President, J. H. 
Clendenin, Cashier. Opened December 
15, 1941) 
Johnsonville 
Johnsonville State Bank......70-1829 
(In liquidation September 22, 1941) 
Milledgeville 
Milledgeville State Bank . 70-2162 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. A. H. Wagner, President, Al- 
bert R. Anderson, Cashier. To open 
January 2, 1942) 
Monticello 
Illinois Joint Stock Land Bank.70-2070 
(Liquidation completed. Reported 
January 2, 1942) 
Pecatonica 
Bank of Pecatonica 
(Capital $25,000. J. H. Kampen, Presi- 
dent, A. Bartels, Cashier. Opened 
January 2, 1942) 
Piasa 
Bank of Piasa -+-. 70-1816 
(In process of liquidation. All de- 
posits paid. Reported October 4, 
1941) 
Piper City 
First National Bank of Piper City 
o0cce e t0-999 
title and location to First 
National Bank in Gibson City, Gibson 
City, September 2, 1941) 
Sidell 
Sidell State Bank...... 
(Parker W. Bennett, President, Wil- 
fred Hickman, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Porterfield’s State 
Bank, Fairmount, September 15, 1941) 


INDIANA 
Falmouth 


Falmouth State Bank..........71-748 

(Going into voluntary liquidation and 

dissolution November 26, 1941) 
Indianapolis 

Marion County State Bank......20-66 

(Absorbed by Fidelity Trust Company, 

October 4, 1941) 


IOWA 


Independence 

Security State Bank.... 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits, 
$15.000. J. F. Baden. President, John 
Corcoran, Jr., Cashier. To open Octo- 
ber 1, 1941) 

Springville 

*Exchange Bank (Private Bank) .72-903 
(Converted into a state bank under 
title of The Exchange State Bank, 
January 2, 1942) 

Springville 

*The Exchange State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
garet J. Emmons, President, Samuel 
James, Jr., Cashier. Conversion of 


Exchange Bank (Private Bank) Jan- 
uary 2, 1942) 


KANSAS 

Denmark 
*Denmark State Bank 
(Stockholders voted 
dation. No deposits 
January 15, 1942) 

Fellsburg - 
Farmers State Bank...........83-1207 
(Merged with Home State Bank, Lewis 
at close of business October 25, 1941) 

Horton 
First National Bank 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Home State bank on October 25, 
1941) 

Horton 
Home State Bank... oe 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,750. H. W. Wilson, President, A. D. 
Ingels, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank on October 25, 1941) 

Leavenworth 
*City State Bank 
(Merged with Leavenworth Savings 
& Trust Co. as Leavenworth Trust 
State Bank, December 31, 1941) 

Leavenworth 
*Leavenworth Savings & Trust Co..83-6 
(Merged with City State Bank as 
Leavenworth Trust State Bank, De- 
cember 31, 1941) 

Leavenworth 
*Leavenworth Trust State Bank. .83-6 
(Merger of City State Bank and 
Leavenworth Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, effective December 31, 1941) 

Le Loup 
Le Loup State Bank....,.....83-1147 
(Absorbed by Peoples National Bank, 
Ottawa, August 4, 1941) 

Marion 
State Bank of Commerce........83-269 
(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after December 8, 1941) 

Merriam 
Merriam State Bank.........83-1199 
(Will move to Mission and change 
title to Mission State Bank, October 
25, 1941) 

Mission . 
Mission State Bank..........83-1199 
(Will be a change in title and loca- 
tion of Merriam State Bank, Merriam. 
Effective October 25, 1941) 

Russell 
*Russell-Farmers State Bank... .83-288 
(Changed name to Russell State Bank, 
January 14, 1942) 

Russell 
*Russell State Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$91,343. J. E. Missimer, President, 
John G. Deines, Cashier. Change in 
title of Russell-Farmers State Bank, 
effective January 14, 1942) 

Simpson 
Farmers State Bank...........83-695 
(Completed liquidation as of Novem- 
| = 1941. Paying all depositors in 
u 


83-1244 
liqui- 
after 


voluntary 
received 


KENTUCKY 
Cerulean 
Bank of Cerulean 
(Went into liquidation December 10, 
1941 and placed its affairs in the hands 
of the State Banking Department) 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 


Security Banking Company.....84-401 
(Capital $125,000, Surplus and Profits 
$52,000. D. Murchison, President, 
J. T. Murchison, Cashier. Change in 
location of Security Banking Com- 
Td Pineville. Effective January 
Kentwood 
Guaranty 


Bank & Trust Company, 

Office of Hammond.............84-442 
(H. H. Starns, Manager. To open about 
November 15, 1941) 

Pineville 
Security Banking Company... .84-401 
(Moved to Alexandria January 1942) 


Robeline 
Bank of Robeline... 84-233 


(Closed for voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 20, 1941) 


MAINE 
Skowhegan 
Depositors Trust Company, Branch of 
Augusta 52-113 
(Ralph T. Jenkins, Manager. Suc- 
ceeded First National Bank which was 
taken over by Depositors Trust Com- 
pany, Augusta, December 1, 1941) 
Skowhegan 
First National Bank ....52-113 
(Purchased by Depositors Trust Com- 
pany, Augusta and operated as a 
branch December 1, 1941) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

*The First National Bank of Boston, 
Brighton Branch (5 Chestnut Hill 
Ave.) 
(Change in address of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Brighton 
Branch (362 Washington) Effective 
January 12, 1942) 

Boston 
Merchants National Bank, Branch at 
513 Boylston St. (Chas. L. Abbott will 
act as Manager. Authorized December 
1, 1941) 

Boston 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. Dudley Street Branch, 160 Dudley 
St. (Roxbury) 
(CW. Elliott Porter, Manager. To open 
around January 19, 1942) 

Boston 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Gallivan Boulevard Branch, 494 
Gallivan Boulevard (Dorchester) 
(Gerard E. Hayes, Manager. Opened 
December 22, 1941) 

Boston 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, West Roxbury Branch, 1850 Centre 
St. (West Roxbury). 
(Herbert E. Cook, Manager. To open 
around January 13, 1942) 

Northampton 

*Northampton National Bank... .53-269 
(Change in title of Northampton Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. Ef- 
fective January 20, 1942. Capital 
$200,000, Surplus and Profits $160,000. 
Albert P. Cushman, President) 

Northampton 
*Northamption em. and 
Trust 
(Changed corporate title to PEE oe 
ton National Bank, January 20, 1942) 


National 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 

*Ann Arbor Bank 
(Capital: Common $150,000, Preferred 
$400,000, Surplus and Profits $639,000. 
Rudolph E. Reichert, President, E. T. 
Stowe, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title of Ann Arbor Savings 
& Commercial Bank, effective January 
19, 1942) 

Ann Arbor 

*Ann Arbor & Commercial 
Bank 74-100 
(Changed name to Ann Arbor Bank, 
January 19, 1942) 

Bellevue 

Central National Bank at Battle Creek, 
Bellevue Branch of Battle Creek 

. . 74-469 

(M. K. Johnson, Manager. Opened No- 
vember 24, 1941. Succeeded Peoples 
State Bank) 

Bellevue 
Peoples State Bank z 
(Assets acquired and deposits as- 
sumed by Central National Bank at 
Battle Creek, Battle Creek on Novem- 
ber 22, 1941 and a branch is being 
operated in its stead) 

Flint 
The Merchants and Mechanics Bank 
(Industrial Bank...........++.+.74-56 
(Converted to a commercial bank 

— same title, October 1, 1941) 
n 
The Merchants and Mechanics Rpm} 


(Capital $250,000, ‘Surplus “and Profits 
$176,000. Jos. H. Crawford, President 
Homer . Wilt, Cashier.’ Converted 
from an industrial bank to a com- 
mercial bank on October 1, 1941) 
Grand Rapids 
Union Bank of Michigan, Branch = 
fice at 4324 Division, South oe 
(New. Reported January 10, 1942)" 
Hancock 
National Metals Bank of mnpooss 
(Entered voluntary liquidation at close 
of business November 8, 1941) 
Hancock 
Superior National Bank. 
(Consolidated with Superior 
Company as Superior National Bank 
& Trust Company, December 8, 1941) 
Hancock 
The Superior National Bank and Trust 
Company of Hancock..........74-187 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
173,000. Chas. L. Lawton, President, 
Richard E. Odgers, Executive Vice 
President and Cashier. Consolidation 
of Superior Trust Company and 
Superior National Bank, effective De- 
cember 8, 1941) 
Hancock 
Superior Trust Company 
(Consolidated with Superior National 
Bank as Superior National Bank & 
Trust Company, December 8, 1941) 
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Savings 


Ironwood 
National Metals Bank of Hancock, 
Branch of Hancock.............74-12 
(Head Office and branch entered volun- 
tary liquidation at close of business 
November 8, 1941. Ironwood branch 
succeeded by National Metals Bank of 
Ironwood) 

Ironwood 
National Metals Bank of ironwess 
(Capital $100, 000, * Surplus and Profits 
$25, W. G.’Peterson, President, Geo. 
8. Henry, Cashier. Opened November 
10, 1941. Succeeds ational Metals 
Bank of Hancock, Ironwood Branch of 
Hancock) 

Kalamazoo 
Industrial State Bank - 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$85,000. Chas. J. Monroe, President, 
Lewis A. Campbell, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Kalamazoo Industrial Bank 
(Industrial Bank) November 26 1941) 

Kalamazoo 
Kalamazoo Industrial Bank (Indus- 
trial Bank)...... 74-47 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Industrial State Bank, November 
26, 1941 

Keego Harbor 
Oakland County State Bank, Branch 
eS ae exseessee 
(John Marshall, Manager. Opened Oc- 
tober 10, 1941) 

Menominee 
Commercial 
Broadway 
Fryent into main office October ei 

St. Charles 
Community State Bank of St. Goeries 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. Peter A. Hartley, President, 
H. J. Stroupe, Cashier. Opened Decem- 
ber 15, 1941) 

St. Charles 
St. Charles State Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation December 13, 
1941. Deposits assumed by newly or- 
ganized Community State Bank which 
opened December 15, 1941) 


Bank, Branch at 


MINNESOTA 
Hokah 


Union State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation 
Reported October 1, 1941) 

Palisade 

*Palisade State Bank 
(Closed as of close of business, Janu- 
ary 21, 1942) 

St. Paul 

*First Trust Co. of St. Paul......22-69 
(Changed title to First Trust Com- 
pany of Saint Paul State Bank, Jan- 
uary 1, 1942) 

St. Paul , 

*First Trust Company of Saint Paul 
State -69 
(Capital $1,000,000, Surplus and Beate 
$259.000. Philip L. Ray, President, 
George M. Brack Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Change in title of First Trust 
Company of St. Paul, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1942) 

Tower 
First State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941) 

Tower 

*State Bank of Tower 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus 
$8,000. Martin Gundersen, President, 
John Dragavon, Cashier. To open 
about February 15, 1942. Taking over 
all business of the First State Bank of 
Tower, which closed December 31, 
1941) 


completed. 


and Profits 


MISSISSIPPI 

Sunflower 

*Citizens Bank 5-522 
(Merged with Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Ruleville and operated as 
Sunflower Branch. Reported January 
26, 1942) 

Sunflower 

*Planters Bank & ‘Trust 
Branch of Ruleville 
(Succeeded Citizens Bank which 
merged with the Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Ruleville. Reported 
January 26, 1942) 


Company, 


MISSOURI 

Auxvasse 

*Security Bank 80-1772 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation by 
the action of the Stockholders. Ceased 
taking deposits on opening January 19, 
1942) 

Fort Leonard Wood 
The Bank of Fort weeny sue 


(Capital $25,000. George H. Lounsbery, 
President, William J. Reardon, Cashier. 
Opened December 8, 1941) 

Kansas City 

*Phoenix Joint Stock Land Bank. 18-12) 
(Surrendered charter December jj, 
1941) 

Mokane 
Farmers Bank - 80-1110 
(Deposits assumed by Steedman Bank, 
Steedman, December 20, 1941. Equal 
amount of assets sold to off-set) 

Pickering 
Bank of Pickering............80-116] 
(Assets purchased and deposits as. 
sumed by Citizens State Bank, Mary. 
ville, December 6, 1941) 


MONTANA 
Fairview 


Fairview Bank.... 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus ‘and Profits 
$7,000. Duncan Noyes, President, Leo 
J. ‘Lukanitsch Cashier. Opened Decem- 
ber 6, 1941) 


NEBRASKA 
Thayer 


Thayer Bank. 76-888 
(Discontinued receiving deposits. Now 
in process of voluntary liquidation. Re- 
ported December 12, 1941) 


NEVADA 
Boulder City 
Bank of Revada, Branch of Las Vegas 
ened November 15, 1941) 


egas 

<—- ~ Neva cocccccc O46 
(Capital $50, O00. Surplus "$10, 000. W. r 
Ferron, Presid ent. pened November 


NEW JERSEY 
Cape May 
*Camden Trust Co., Cape 
of Camden 
(To be discontinued February 28, 1942) 


May Branch 


NEW YORK 


Au Sable Forks 
Bank of Au Sable Forks.......50-655 
(Taken over by Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Company, Plattsburg, 
on September 27, 1941 and operated as 
Au Sable Forks Branch) 

Au Sable Forks 
Plattsburg National Bank & Trust 
Company, Au Sable Forks Branch of 
PIRCCSDULE oc ccccccccecccccccccscccss 

. A. Dustin, Manager. Succeeded 

Bank of Au Sable Forks which was 
taken over by Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Company, Plattsburg, 
September 27, 1941) 

Brocton 
Union Trust Company of Jamestown, 
Brocton Office 50-667 
(Closed as of December 31, 1941 and 
business transferred to Westfield Of- 
fice, Westfield) 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Office at 
618 Brighton Beach Avenue......... 
(Change in location of Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Office at Coney Island § 
Avenue and Neptune Avenue, Brigh- 
— Effective September 3, 


Brooklyn 
*Lincoln Savings Bank, Brighton Beach 
Office (Brighton Beach eae corner 
Coney Island Ave.). 
(To open about April a 
Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Church 
Avenue Office of Manhattan (5007 
Church Ave.) oes 
(Opened December 22, 1941) 
Brooklyn 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Branch at 618 Brighton Beach Ave..... 
_, Reported August 3, 
Brooklyn 
ea ae Industrial Bank 
4 


(217 So. 4th 


(Capital $150,000, Surplus and Profits 


$32,000. Abraham S. Cohen, 
Edward J. Widness, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Change in title of United 
Loan Industrial Bank, effective Jan- 
uary 26, 1942) 

Brooklyn 

*United Loan Industrial Bank (217 So. 
4th St.) 1-849 
(Changed title to United Industrial 
Bank, January 26, 1942) 

Forestville 

First National Bank.............50-78 
(In liquidation as of November 1, 1941) 

Irondequoit (Rochester P. O.) 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com: 
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pany, Branch of Rochester 
(Burton H. Wedel, Manager. Opened 
December 1, 1941) 

Larchmont 
The Bank of Westchester, —— of 
Yonkers 50-1098 
(Succeeded Trust Co. of Larchmont 
which merged with the Yonkers Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. as The Bank 
of Westchester, Yonkers, effective 
December 22, 1941) 

Larchmont 
Trust Co. of Larchmont 
(Merged with Yonkers National Bank 
& Trust Co., Yonkers, as The Bank of 
Westchester, Yonkers, December 22, 
1941) 

Morristown 
Frontier National Bank........ 
(In voluntary liquidation. 
November 12, 1941) 

Mt. Kisco 
The Bank of Westchester, Branch of 
Yonkers 50-1114 
(Succeeded Mt. Kisco branch of the 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Larchmont, 
December 22, 1941) e 

New York 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, Branch 
of Milan, Italy 1-298 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, Repre- 
sentative Office of Rome, Italy 
(Discontinued for duration of war) 

New York 
Banco di Napoli, 
Italy 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 


New York 
Napoli Trust Co. 


Banco di 
branches 
(Closed December 11, 1941 by order of 
New York Superintendent of Banks) 

New York 
Banco di 
Italy 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
Bank of Chosen, Agency of Keijo, 
Chosen, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., Agency of 
Taihoku, Taiwan, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 

Commerzbank, Aktiengesellschaft, 
Representative Office of Berlin, Ger- 
many (1192 Park Ave.) 
(Discontinued for duration of war) 

New York 

Credito Italiana, Representative Office 
of Milano, Italy 
(Discontinued for duration of war) 

New York 

*Deutsch Asiatische Bank. Represen- 
tative Office of Shanghai, China 
(Out of business—Frozen by U. 
Government) 

New York 

Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Repre- 
sentative Office of Berlin, Germany 
(55 Liberty St.) .ccccccccccccccccseces 
(Discontinued for duration of war) 


New York City (Borough of Bronx) 
Macy’s Bank, Metropolitan and Wood 
Aves., Branch of Macy’s as Bor- 
ough of Manhattan «.++1-678 
(Opened October 13, 1941) 

New York 
Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd., 
Tokio, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Agency of be 
Japan 1-720 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at — of war) 

New York C uty 
The Public ational Bank and it 
Company 1-127 
(Moved from 76 Williams "St. to 35-41 
Broad St., October 6, 1941) 

New York 
*Sterling National Bank & Trust Co., 
Queens Blvd. Office (95-38 Queens 
Boulevard, Borough of Queens) (To 
be opened on or about March 1, 1942) 


New York 
Bank, Ltd., 


-50-804 
Reported 


Branch of se 


Roma, Branch of Rome, 


Agony po 


Sumitomo 
Osaka, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 
New York 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Agency 
of Yokohama, Japan 1-271 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 


March, 1942 


Agency of 
1-302 


North Beach 
Empire Trust Company, La Guardia 
Als ort Office. cccccegekonae 
lliam Sharman, Manager. Opened 
sauna 9, 1941) (Previously re- 
ported at Jackson Heights) 
Nunda 
Peter De ee Banking House (Pri- 
vate) ° ‘ . .60-628 
(Converted to a state bank oeies title 
of Peter De Puy State Bank, August 
11, 1941) 
Nunda 
Peter De Puy State Bank 50-628 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Debenture 
Bonds $20,000, Surplus $17,000. Perry 
J. De Puy, President? Earl E. De Puy, 
Cashier. Conversion of Peter De Pu 
Banking House (Private Bank), 
August 11, 1941) 
Rochester 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Valley 
Office 1475 Mt. Hope Ave 
Herbert L. Gaylord, Manager. Author- 
ized to operate after October 17, 1941. 
St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., St. George 
Branch, 28 Bay St. 
(Taken over by Staten Island Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Port Rich- 
mond and_ consolidated with their 
Tompkinsville Office which then moved 
to St. George, at close of business 
August 30, 1941) 
St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., St. George Office of Port Rich- 
mond 1-460 
(Change in location of Staten Island 
National Bank & Trust Co., Tomp- 
kinsville Office of Port Richmond, as 
of August 30, 1941, after taking over 
the St. Geerge Branch of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company) 
Sharon Springs. 
*First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Jan- 
uary 14, 1942) 
Tompkinsville 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., Tompkinsville Office of Port Rich- 
mond -460 
(Moved to St. George, August 30, 1941, 
after taking over the St. George 
Branch of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company) 
Troy 
The Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, Broadway Office 
Geo. F. Barrett, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent. Opened November 1, 1941. Sus- 
ceeded The Troy Trust Company) 
Troy 
Troy Trust Company 50-67 
(Assets acquired and deposit. liabilities 
assumed by Manufacturers National 
Bank on November 1, 1941 and an office 
known as Broadway Office is now be- 
ing operated by the Manufacturers 
National Bank in its stead) 
Utica 
First Bank & Trust Company, Branch 
at 508-10 Bleecker St. 
(Change in location of First Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch at 443-5 
Bleecker St. Reported October 27, 1941) 
Yonkers 
The Bank of Westchester 
(Capital Common $551,000, Preferred 
$331,000, Surplus $602, 000. Henry F. 
Freund, President, Thomas V. en- 
nedy, Vice President and Treasurer. 
Merger of Trust Co. of Larchmont, 
Larchmont, and Yonkers National 
Bank & Trust Company, effective De- 
cember 22, 1941) 
Yonkers 
— National Bank & Trust YF 
pa 
(Merged with Trust Co. of Larchmont, 
Larchmont, as The Bank of Westches- 
ter, Yonkers, December 22, 1941) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Draper 
*Bank of Draper 
(Closed January, 1942) 
Draper 
*Leaksville Bank and Trust Co., Branch 
of Leaksville 
(Opened January 30, 1942) 
Garland 
*The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton 66-940 
(Opened February 9, 1942) 
Grifton 
*First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch of Smithfield 
(Opened February 5, 1942) 
Tarboro 
Edgecombe Bank & Trust bene any 


-941 
(G. Haroid” Myrik, Cashier. Opened 
January 5, 1942) 


Vanceboro 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Compeny 
Branch of Greenville.......... 
(A. F. Whitley, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 56, 1941) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Osnabrock 
Osnabrock panes, Payin 
ceiving Station of The 
Bank of Munich, Munich. 
(Opened August 15, 1941) 
Reynolds 
First State Bank of Buxton, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Buxton 
» (Discontinued December 1, 1941) 


and Re- 
rst State 


OHIO 

Cleveland 

The Cleveland Trust Company De- 

troit-65th Branch 

(Consolidated with Peoples Branch. 

Reported December 15, 1941) 
Cleveland 

The Cleveland Trust Company, Lorain- 

65th Branch 

(Consolidated with Peoples Branch. 

Reported December 15, 1941) 
Dayton 

Dayton Morris Plan Bank 

(Changed title to Peoples 

Dayton, August 12, 1941) 
Dayton 

Peoples Bank of Dayton - 

(Change in title of Dayton Morris 

isis Bank. Effective August 12, 


Bank “ot 


OKLAHOMA 
Bethany 
The First National Bank of Beet 
-91 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,623. E. E. Shroyer, President, F. 
Davis, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of The First National Bank 
of Wheatland, August 9, 1941) 
Wheatland 
The First National Bank of Wheat- 
land 86-916 
(Changed title and location to The 
First National Bank of Bethany, Beth- 
any, August 9, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Franklin 
The Franklin Trust Company. .60-489 
(Absorbed by The Exchange Bank and 
Trust Company, December 20, 1941) 
Franklin 
The Lamberton National Bank. .60-486 
(Absorbed by The Exchange Bank and 
Trust Company, December 20, 1941) 
Kutztown 
Farmers’ Bank and Trust oy ony . 
(Surrendered trust powers and amend- 
ed articles to change its name to 
Farmers’ Bank of Kutztown) 
Kutztown 
Farmers’ Bank of Kutztown... .60-888 
(Change in title of Farmers’ Bank and 
Trust Company) 
Oakdale 
First National Bank..........60-1285 
(Going into voluntary liquidation 
after vote on January 13, 1942) 
Philadelphia 
*Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land rer 
(Liquidated during 1941 and charter 
surrendered December 30, 1941) 
Reading 
Union National Bank éa< 
(Taken over by Berks County Trust 
Company, September 10, 1941) 
Scranton 
*Providence Bank - 
(Deposit liability purchased by North 
Scranton Bank & Trust Co., January 
17, 1942) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Five Points 
goeneh of Charleston, 2026 Devine 


_: eer August 15, 1941) 
Dunbarton 
Dunbarton Cash Depository... .67-718 
(Went into voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 8. 1941. Paid depositors in full) 
Travellers Rest 
*Citizens Depository 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 26, 1942) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colton 
Community Bank, Office of Hartford. 


(Wm. J. Berdahl, Manager. Opened 
August 1, 1941) 
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Lake Andes 
Commercial State Bank, Lake Andes 
Office of Wagner q 
(A. P. Williamson, Manager. Expect to 
open on January 2, 1942) 

Onida 
The Onida Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus "$5, 000, Lu- 
ther Nelson, President, Arthur J. 
Owens, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Onida National Bank, September 8, 
1941) 

Onida 
The Onida National Bank - 
(Converted to The Onida Bank, Sep- 
tember 8, 1941) 


TENNESSEE 
Centerville 
Farmers & Merchants Bank...87-626 
(Purchased by Security Bank & Trust 
Company, September 13, 1941) 
Chattanooga 
Commercial National Bank......87-30 
Merged with American Trust & Bank- 
ing Company, October 27, 1941) 
Dyersburg 
Dyersburg State Bank - 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. 
H. G. Roberts, President, W. H. Fones, 
Cashier. To open September 15 to 
October 1, 1941) 


TEXAS 

Beckville 
Peoples State Bank of Beckville. 88-936 
(Entered voluntary liquidation at close 
of business November 29, 1941) 

Dodd City 

*First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation. 
posits transferred to 
Bank, Bonham, 

Fulbright 
Fulbright State Bank - 
(Closed November 13, 1941 and placed 
in the hands of the Banking Commis- 
Sioner for liquidation) 

Grapevine 
First National 


88-900 
Assets and de- 
Bonham State 
December 29, 1941) 


Bank of Grapevine 
88-1917 

(Change in title Tarrant 
County National Bank of Grapevine, 
effective January 1, 1942) 

Grapevine 
The Tarrant County National Bank of 
Grapevine 88-1917 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Grapevine, effective January 1, 
1942) 

Jourdanton 

*Jourdanton State Bank........ 88-2198 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Murray 
Franklin, President, Leon F. Steinle, 
Cashier. Charter granted, January 3, 
1942) 

Peacock 

*Peacock Bank 
(Consolidated with 
Jayton. Reported 

Saint Jo 

*Citizens National Bank 
(Deposits and notes bought by 
National Bank, December 31, 1941) 


" VERMONT 


88-1689 
First State Bank, 
January 19, 1942) 


First 


Cambridge 
Sterling Trust Company, 
Johnson (Discontinued) 


Branch of 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond 

*Guaranty Trust Co 
(Surrendered rights to do either a 
banking or trust business December 
12, 1941, and will operate hereafter as 
a mortgage company under the name 
of Guaranty Trustee Corporation) 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank. .19-93 
(Consolidated with Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, November 25, 1941 
and operated as Coolidge Branch) 
Seattle 
Sumitomo Bank 
(Assets frozen by the government) 
Seattle 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Coolidge Branch, 1524 Westlake Ave 


(Harry Shelton, Manager. Succeeded 
Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank No- 
vember 25, 1941 which consolidated 
with Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank) 
Seattle 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Agency 
of Yokohama, Japan ms Tey 
(Closed for the duration of the war) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cairo 
Farmers - Merchants Bank - Pe 4 


eeeeeeeee eee 
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(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6,250. H. D. 
Pepper, President, S. E. Swiger. 
Cashier. Opened August 20, 1941) 


WISCONSIN 
Chetek 


The Indianhead State Bank... .79-1093 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Gustave Johnson, President, 
F. A. Pattridge, Cashier. To open in 
September 1941) 
Chili 
Central State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Marshfield. Elmer J. 
rt ie Manager. To open December 1, 
Coon Valley 
Westby-Coon Valley State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Westby 


(Former head ‘office “at ‘Coon Valiey 
now Paying and Receiving Station and 
former Paying and Receiving Station 
at Westby now head office. Reported 
January 12, 1942) 
Westby 
Westby-Coon Valley mote Bank (Sead 
Common *"$75, 000; Capital 
a. 000, Surplus and Profits 
$45, 500. N. Knutson, President, C. O. 
Veldey, Deshien Head Office formerly 
located at Coon Valley. Paying and 
Receiving Station now located at Coon 
Valley. Reported January 12, 1942) 
Dodgeville 
The First National Bank of Dodge- 
vill 
(Suspended as of November 29, 1941) 
Seneca 
The Farmers & Merchants ‘Mate Bem 


(Absorbed by the Prairie ‘City, Bank, 
Prairie du Chien, August 12, 1941, 
which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Seneca) 
Seneca 
Prairie City Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien.. 
(Clarence Paulson, Manager. Succeeded 
Farmers Merchants State Bank 
which was taken over by Prairie City 
Bank, Prairie du Chien, August 12, 
1941) 


New Banks Reported in 


Process Of Organization 
T Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 

Burbank 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Magnolia Blvd. & Hollywood 
Way, Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 

Lafayette 
Central Bank, Branch of Oakland. 

Los Angeles 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank with branches at: Vicinity At- 
lantic & Valley Blvds., Vicinity Pico 
Blvd. & Overland Ave., Vicinity Los 
Angeles Municipal Air Terminal, 43rd 
St. and Crenshaw Blvd. (known as 
Leimert Park) and Ventura Blvd. & 
Vesper Ave. (Known as Sherman 
Oaks). Application filed August 20, 
1941) 

San Gabriel 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Los Tunos Drive & Delmar 
Ave., Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 


COLORADO 
Denver 
7Stockyards Bank of Denver. 
(Frank J. Denison, President. To open 
January 1, 1942) 


GEORGIA 

Broxton 
Belger 
Bank. 
(Reported December 9, 1941) 


Banking Company, Private 


HAWAII 


Honolulu (Kailua Branch) 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Kailua Branch. 


ILLINOIS 
Leland 


State Bank of Leland. 
(Permit issued September 22, 1941) 


INDIANA 
North Liberty 
Community State Bank. 
(Reported November 18, 1941) 


MAINE 
Portland 


Canal National Bank, Branch a 
Corner of High and Congress Sts. 
(Reported December 15, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


The Michigan Bank has been author. 
ized to establish a branch at the 
corner of Gratiot and career Aves,, 
effective November 5, 1941) 


MINNESOTA 
Bellingham 
y/state Bank of Bellingham. 


MISSOURI 
F.ansas City 
Kansas City Trust Company. 
(Organized more than fifty years ago 
but for the past number of years not 
receiving deposits, will soon open asa 
bank of deposit) 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank. 
(Application for permission to open a 
branch office at the southwest corner 
of East 18th St. and Church Ave. Filed 
December 1, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
branch at: 6007 Church Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
branch at: 8419-8421 Fifth Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
Branch at: 241-263 East 167th St. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

New York City 
Manufacturers Trust Company filed ap- 
plication for permission to open a 
branch at 741 Fifth Ave. 

Spencerport 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Branch 
of Rochester. 


new 


new 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Rockingham 

tCommercial State Bank, Branch of 
Laurel Hill. 

Rockingham 

*+First National Bank of Rockingham. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $25,000. John 
Chalk, President) 

Rockingham 

+t The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton, Tarboro. 

Tarboro 

+ Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Greenville. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis 
Union Planters National Bank & Trust 
Company. 
(Authorized to open a branch at 1540 
Thomas St. Reported December 8, 1941) 


TEXAS 
Houston 


University State Bank. 
Organizer: L. Goldston, 2312 McClen- 
don St. 
San Juan 
Security State Bank. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


¢t Southern Bank of Norfolk, 
branch at: 116-118 West Bute St. 


new 


FDIC Changes 


ALABAMA 


Ozark—The Bank of Ozark.........Add 
Prichard—Prichard National Bank. .Add 


ARKANSAS 
bas  -epepeelipretnrces and Planter 


CALIFORNIA 


*Camp Haan—The Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Riv erside, 
Branch of Riverside Add 

*Cotati—Exchange Bank, 

Santa Rosa 

*Lakeport—The Bank of Lake. Delete 

La Verne—The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of La Verne oo. -Delete 

March Field—The Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Riverside: 
Branch of Riverside..... Add 

Orange—Orange Savings Bank.. “Detete 


BANKERS MONTHLY 





| of 


1am. 
John 


elete 


HLY 


DELAWARE 
Delmar—The First a Bank of 
Delmar ... coccecccs crete 
Newport—St. “Georges “Trust Company 


Rehoboth Beach—The Sussex 

Company, Branch of Lewes 

St. Georges—St. Georges Trust Com- 
y Delete 


‘Trust 


FLORIDA 
Bell Glade—Florida National Bank at 
Belle Glade 
5 EERE Peer—e County State 
Bank Add 
*Jacksonville—The Southside 
Jacksonville 
River Junction—Gadsden poppy State 
k . Delete 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Bank of Atlanta 
we — LaGrange 


rina of Pagan County..Add 


ILLINOIS 
Auburn—State Bank of Auburn....Add 
Bellwood—Bellwood State Bank. .Delete 
Burnside—State Bank of Burnside.... 


*Chicz ago—-Banco. di Napoli Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago . 
Chicago—The First National Bank of 
Englewood Delete 
Cissna Park—Cissna Park State Bank 

1 


Clarence—Clarence State Bank... 

Cordova—State Bank of Cordova. .Delete 

Fairmount—Porterfield’s State Bank 
of Fairmount 

Farmer City—Farmer City State — 


Delete 


Fowler—Bank of Fowler 
Gibson City—First National Bank = 
Gibson City Ad 
Gibson City—The First National Bank 

Delete 
Goodwine — Farmers of 
Goodwine 
Grayslake—First State Bank of Grays- 
lake 


*Pecatonica sank of Pecatonica....Add 
Piasa—Bank of Piasa ...Delete 
Piper City—The First National Bank 

of Piper City Delete 
Sidell—Sidell State Bank .Add 


INDIANA 


Falmouth—The Falmouth 


State Bank 
Delete 
—— se Marion County State 


Delete 


Ayrshire—Central Savings Bank and 
hag Company, Office of Emmets- 
ur A 
Brighton — Rubio 
Brighton 
Burt—Burt Savings Bank. ‘ P 
Davenport—Northwest Bank & —_— 
Company ‘ 
Emmetsburg—Central 
and Trust Company 
Independence—Security State Bank..Add 
Mallard—Central Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Office of Emmets- 
burg dd 
Ralston—Security Savings rs Branch 
of Scranton .....Delete 
Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank 
Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank of Brighton, 
Branch of Brighton Add 
Ruthven—Ruthven State Bank..... 


KANSAS 
*Bazine—The Bazine State Bank....Add 
Fairview—The Farmers State Bank. Add 
Hill City—The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Hill City Add 
Horton—The First National Bank of 
Horton 
Horton—Home Horton, 
Kansas ...Delete 
Horton—Home State Bank. Add 
Lewis—The Home State Bank......Add 
Marion—The State Bank of Commerce 


Bank 


.Add 

Parsons— The Exchange State “Bank 
«+++-.Delete 

Shawnee—The Shawnee State Savings 
Bank ... Add 


ee 
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LOUISIANA 


Kentwood—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Branch of Hammond....Add 


MAINE 
Skow hegan—Depositors Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Augusta . Add 
Skowhegan—The First National Bank 
of Skowhegan 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell—Union National Bank of Lowell, 
head office and 2 branches Add 
Old Lowell 
head office and 2 


Lowell—Union 
Bank, 


National 
branches 


MICHIGAN 
Bellevue—The Central National Bank 
at Battle Creek, Branch of Battle 
Creek dd 
Hancock—The Superior National Bank 
of Hancock Delete 
Hancock—The Superior National Bank 
and Trust Company of Hancock..Add 
Hancock—The National Metals Bank of 
Hancock 
Ironwood—The National Metals Bank 
of Hancock, Branch of Hancock. Delete 
Ironwood—National Metals Bank of 
Ironwood Add 
Kalamazoo—Indusfrial State Bank of 
Kalamazoo 
Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo industr ial Bank 


Keego Harbor—The Oakland County 
State Bank, Branch of Milford....Add 

St. Charles—Community State Bank of 
St. Charles 

St. Charles—The State 

Delete 


Charles 


MINNESOTA 
Hokah—Union State Bank of Hokah 


Minneapolis—The Central nN Bank 
of Minneapolis «ose--Delete 
Minneapolis—The Central " Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis.Add 
*Tower—First State Bank of Tower 
Delete 


MISSISSIPPI 
*Grenada—Grenada Trust and Banking 
Company : 

*Ripley—The Peoples Bank 

*Sunflower—Citizens < 

*Sunflower—Planters Bank 
Company, Branch of Ruleville 


MISSOURI 
*Mokane—Farmers' Bank Mokane 
Pickering—Bank of Pickering... .Delete 
St. Joseph—The Mechanics Bank | of 

St. Joseph dd 
St. Joseph—The Mechanics State Bank 
Delete 


MONTANA 
Bridger—The American National Bank 
of Bridger . -Delete 
Bridger—Bank of Bridger.. 
Fairview—Fairview Bank 


NEW JERSEY 
Irvington —Chancellor Trust Comseny 
Delete 
Irvington—United States Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, Branch of ener 
Newark—The Mount Prospect National 
Bank of Newark Del 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—New Mexico State — 


NEW YORK 
Au Sable Forks—Bank of Au Sable 
Forks ...... - Delete 
Au Sable Forks—Piattsburg. “National 
Bank & Trust Company, Branch of 
a aaa 
*Brocton—Union Trust Company of 
Jamestown, Branch of Jamestown 


Forestville—The First National Bank 
of Forestville Delete 
Greece — Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Branch of Roches- 
ter Add 
Irondequoit—Line oln- Alliane e Bank and 
Trust Company, Branch of eam 
*Larchmont—The Bank of Westchester, 
Rees GE WOUONGs 6 cdc vvnecceuass Add 
*Larchmont—tTrust Company of Larch- 
mont ; 
*Morristown— The Frontier 
Bank of Morristown 
*Mount Kisco—The Bank of Westches- 
ter, Branch of Yonkers........... Add 


National 


*Mount Kisco—Trust Company of Larch- 
mont, Branch of Larchmont... Delete 
New York City—Banco di Napoli Trust 
Company of New York (Head Office 
and 2 branches)... .-Delete 
New York City (Bronx) —Banco di 
Napoli Trust Company of New York 
(2 branches) 
New York City (Brooklyn)—Banco di 
Napoli Trust Company of New York, 
Delete 
North Beach—Empire Trust Company 
Branch of New York City Add 
Nunda—Peter Depuy State Bank. 
Ridgewood—The National City "Bank 
Stes New York, Branch of New York 
"Rochester—First Industrial Bank...... 
Delete 
George — Staten Island National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port Richmond Add 
Tompkinsville (P. O. Staten Is.)— 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, Branch of 
Port Richmond 
Troy—Troy Trust Co 
*Yonkers—The Bank Westchester, 
head office and 2 branches........ Add 
*Yonkers—Yonkers National Bank and 
Trust Company, head office and 2 
branches Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 
*Tarboro—The Edgecombe Bank and 
Trust Company 
Vanceboro—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Branch of Greenville....Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Aneta—First State Bank of Sharon, 
Branch of Sharon. Add 
Inkster — The First. “State nee br 
Gilby, Branch of Gilby 
Osnabrock—The First State nae” on 
Munich, Branch of Munich Add 
Reynolds—Fi rst State Bank of Buxton, 
Branch of Buxton 


OHIO 
Dayton—The Dayton Morris Plan Bank 


Delete 
Dayton—The Peoples Bank of Deg: 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany—The First National anes gf 
Bethany 

Wheatiand—The First National 
of Wheatland euceaee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*Franklin—The Franklin Trust Com- 
pany 

*Franklin—The Lamberton 
Bank of Franklin 

Kutztown—Farmers’ 
Company 

Kutztown—Farmers’ 
town 

Reading — Union 
Reading 

South Williamsport — Bani of mary 
Williamsport ......- 


elete 


National | 
Delete 
Bank and Trust 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Colton—Community Bank, Branch of 
Hartford Add 

*Lake Andes—Commercial State 
Branch of Wagner 

Onida—The Onida Bank..........-. 

Onida—The Onida National Bank...... 


White Lake—Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Branch of ee 


TENNESSEE 


Centerville—Farmers & Merchants = 
ree elete 
Chattanooga—The Commercial National 
Bank of Chattanooga Delete 
Dyersburg—Dyersburg State Bank.Add 
Woodbury—Bank of Commerce.....Add 
Woodbury —Commerce Union Bank, 
Branch of Nashville Delete 


TEXAS 
Beckville—Peoples State Bank of Beck- 
ville 
Dallas—The Dallas Morris Plan Bank 
-Add 
*Dodd City—The First National Bank of 
Dodd City 
Fort Worth—North Fort Worth State 
Bank Add 
Grapevine — First 
Grapevine 
*Grapevine—The Tarrant County Na- 
tional Bank of Grapevine....... Delete 
Jaqper— She Citizens National Bank of 
Jasp Delete 
Morton—First State Bank.........-.Add 
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Pharr—Security State Bank 
*St. Jo—Citizens National Bank in Saint 


Jo 
Weatherford—The Merchants and Farm- 
ers State Bank of Weatherford...Add 


VERMONT 

Cambridge—The Sterling Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Johnson. Delete 
East Fairfield—Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Branch of Mor- 

risville 
South Londonderry—Brattleboro Trust 
Company, Branch of eeneengs oO 
elete 


VIRGINIA 


Hilton Village—Bank of Warwick..Add 
Pulaski—The Pulaski Trust rere | 


WASHINGTON 


Colfax—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Colfax—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane dd 

Davenport—The Old _ National 
and Union Trust Company of _ Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane Delete 

Davenport—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane....Add 

Grandview—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of_Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane 

Grandview—The Old National Bank of 
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Spokane, Branch of Spokane. 
Harrington—The Old National 
and Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane 
Harrington—The Old National Bank 
of Spokane, Branch of Spokane..Add 
Palouse—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 
Palouse—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 
Pomeroy—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 
Pomeroy—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 
Port Angeles—Olympic State vere? 


Prosser—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 

Prosser—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 

Reardon—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Reardon—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 

Ritzville—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Ritzville—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane 

Rosalia—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Rosalia—The Old National Bank of 


WHO'S WHO IN 
BANKING NEWS 


(Continued from page 137) 

The resident session at Rutgers 

University next summer will mark 

the beginning of the eighth year of 

The Graduate School of banking. 

The class of 1942 will graduate ap- 
proximately 225 bank officers. 


Ames Heads Industrial Bank 


John D. Ames, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Industrial National Bank 
according to an announcement made 
today. Mr. Ames succeeds Calvin 
Fentress who becomes chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
bank. 

Mr. Ames, who has been a direc- 
tor of the bank for a number of 
years, will continue his active man- 
agement of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 


Promoted at Chemical 


At the annual organization meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City, Raymond C. Ball, 
formerly an assistant vice president 
and Clinton C. Johnson, formerly 
manager of the Foreign Department, 
were appointed vice presidents. Mr. 
Ball is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, class of 1921, and has been 
with the Chemical Bank since 1926. 
Mr. Johnson attended Dartmouth 
College and has been with the 
Chemical since 1919. 


Spokane, Branch of Spokane.....Add™ 
Seattle—Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank 
(A Mutual Savings Bank)......Delete 
Spokane—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
head office and branch........Delete | 
Spokane—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, head office and branch..Ad@ 
Sprague—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 
Sprague—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane Add 
Sunnyside—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, | 
Branch of Spokane Delete 
Sunnyside—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane Add 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cairo—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Cairo Ad 


d 
Greenville—Bank of Greenville....Add 


WISCONSIN 


Chetek—The Indianhead State Bank 


Ad 
Chili—Central State Bank, Paying and | 
Receiving Station of Marshfield... 
Dodgeville—The First National 
of Dodgeville 
Seneca—Prairie City Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Prairie du 
Chien dd 
Seneca—Farmers and Merchants State 
Delete © 


Moore Vice President, 
Omaha National 

Dale Clark, president of the 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, | 
Nebr., has announced the advance- 
ment of James H. Moore, former 
assistant cashier, to a vice presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Moore joined the Omaha Na- 
tional in 1930, after several years 
as cashier of the First National 
Bank of Hominy, Oklahoma. He is 
a son of George G. Moore, vice pres- | 
ident of the Union National Bank 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

At the same time, Mr. Clark an- | 
nounced the creation of a new post 
of comptroller, to be filled by W. 
Britton Knight, of Kansas City, who 
has been a national bank examiner 
for the past 12 years. 


George H. Naegele 
‘RONDE 


We regret to announce the recent 
death of George H. Naegele, vice 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Naegele joined the Farmers: 
and Merchants in February, 1904, 
as a messenger. In the following 
years he climbed steadily. In 1917, 
he was elected assistant cashier, in 
1925 advanced to the post of cashier, 
and in 1933 became a vice presi- 
dent. 

In addition to being one of the 
organizers of the Los Angeles A.1.B. 
chapter and to long service on the 
advisory committee of the Los An- 
geles Clearing House Assn., Mr. 
Naegele was prominently identified’ 
with several community clubs and 
in the higher degrees of Masonry.) 
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